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Week Ending Friday, September 13, 1985 


United States International Trade 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
September 7, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

In my last radio address, I discussed my 
decision not to impose quotas or tariffs on 
footwear imports. Protectionism, I said, 
costs consumers billions of dollars, damages 
the overall economy, and destroys jobs. In- 
stead of closing down markets at home and 
throwing Americans out of work, we should 
be stepping up our efforts to open markets 
abroad and create American jobs by in- 
creasing exports. 

I instructed the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative to begin investigations of unfair 
trading practices on the part of our trading 
partners. We have the authority to counter 
unfair trading practices by initiating investi- 
gations, entering negotiations, and taking 
active countermeasures if those negotiations 
are unsuccessful. Therefore, I’m directing 
the U.S. Trade Representative to start pro- 
ceedings in three cases of unfair trade: one, 
against a Korean law that prohibits fair 
competition of U.S. life and fire insurance 
firms in the Korean market in direct con- 
tradiction of treaty obligations; two, against 
a Brazilian law that has restricted U.S. ex- 
ports of computers and related products 
and squeezed out some American computer 
firms operating there; and three, against re- 
strictive practices dealing with tobacco 
products in Japan that unfairly block US. 
entry into that market. 

I’ve also ordered acceleration of ongoing 
efforts to open up Japanese markets in 
leather and leather footwear and to chal- 
lenge the European Community’s subsidies 
on canned fruit. On these two cases we’re 
setting a deadline of December 1, 1985. 

I have directed that a list be prepared of 
countermeasures which will be taken if 
these disputes are not resolved by then. We 
hope that through these negotiations we 
will be able to convince our trading part- 


ners to stop their unfair trading practices 
and open those markets that are now closed 
to American exports. We will take counter- 
measures only as a last resort, but our trad- 
ing partners should not doubt our determi- 
nation to see international trade conducted 
fairly with the same rules applicable to all. 
I’m committed to and will continue to fight 
for fair trade. American exporters and 
American workers deserve a fair shake 
abroad, and we intend to see they get it. 

Our objective will always be to make 
world trading partnerships freer and fairer 
for all. So, while we will use our powers as a 
lever to open closed doors abroad, we will 
continue to resist protectionist measures 
that would only raise prices, lock out trade, 
and destroy the jobs and prosperity trade 
brings to all. There are no winners in a 
trade war, only losers. 

As we take these important steps to make 
our trading system freer and fairer, let’s 
also look at the subject of trade in its broad- 
er context. Some point to our trade deficit 
with alarm, but our share of world exports 
has not declined. In 1980 our share of world 
exports was just below 12 percent. In 1984 
it was just over 12 percent. We have a 
trade deficit not because exports are declin- 
ing but because imports are rising at a 
much more rapid pace. Why? Because our 
economy is, in a sense, out of balance with 
many of our trading partners. The strong 
growth of the U.S. economy has simply not 
been matched by many countries abroad. 

Our tax cuts ignited a noninflationary 
economic expansion that has put over 8 mil- 
lion Americans to work in the last 33 
months alone. In fact, numbers released 
yesterday showed a dramatic drop in over- 
all unemployment to 6.9 percent, the 
lowest in 5 years. Contrast that to Europe 
where a mix of protectionist policies and 
continued high tax rates have produced 
economic anemia and where they’ve actual- 
ly lost jobs overall in the last 10 years. And 
many developing countries with massive 
debts, high taxes, and low or negative 
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growth find it difficult to afford U.S. ex- 
ports; some look to our strong dollar as the 
culprit. And, yes, a strong dollar does make 
it harder for American firms to sell their 
products abroad, but the strong dollar is a 
reflection of America’s economic strength. 
Low taxes and low inflation make America 
an attractive place to invest. We can either 
balance the trade deficit up by encouraging 
our trading partners to adopt the high- 
growth policies of tax cuts and open mar- 
kets, or we can balance down by adopting 
the nogrowth policies of tax hikes and pro- 
tectionism. 

The choice is clear. Let’s take the high 
road to prosperity by fighting for an open, 
free, and fair trading system with our eco- 
nomic partners and by encouraging them to 
adopt low tax, high employment growth 
policies. And let’s keep our engines of 
growth humming here at home, too, by 
passing a new tax plan for America, a fair 
share tax plan for all. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Economic Sanctions Against South 
Africa 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters on Signing 
Executive Order 12532. September 9, 1985 





The President. 1 want to speak this morn- 
ing about South Africa and about what 
America can do to help promote peace and 
justice in that country so troubled and tor- 
mented by racial conflict. 

The system of apartheid means deliber- 
ate, systematic, institutionalized racial dis- 
crimination, denying the black majority 
their God-given rights. America’s view of 
apartheid is simple and straightforward: We 
believe it’s wrong. We condemn it, and 
we're united in hoping for the day when 
apartheid will be no more. 

Our influence over South African society 
is limited, but we do have some influence, 
and the question is how to use it. Many 
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people of good will in this country have 
differing views. In my view, we must work 
for peaceful evolution and reform. Our aim 
cannot be to punish South Africa with eco- 
nomic sanctions that would injure the very 
people we’re trying to help. I believe we 
must help all those who peacefully oppose 
apartheid, and we must recognize that the 
opponents of apartheid, using terrorism and 
violence, will bring not freedom and salva- 
tion, but greater suffering and more oppor- 
tunities for expanded Soviet influence 
within South Africa and in the entire 
region. 

What we see in South Africa is a begin- 
ning of a process of change. The changes in 
policy so far are inadequate, but, ironically, 
they’ve been enough to raise expectations 
and stimulate demands for more far-reach- 
ing, immediate change. It’s the growing 
economic power of the black majority that 
has put them in a position to insist on politi- 
cal change. 

South Africa is not a totalitarian society. 
There is a vigorous opposition press, and 
every day we see examples of outspoken 
protest and access to the international 
media that would never be possible in 
many parts of Africa or in the Soviet Union, 
for that matter. 

But it is our active engagement, our will- 
ingness to try that gives us influence. Yes, 
we in America, because of what we are and 
what we stand for, have influence to do 
good. We also have immense potential to 
make things worse. Before taking fateful 
steps, we must ponder the key question: 
Are we helping to change the system? Or 
are we punishing the blacks, whom we seek 
to help? 

American policy through several adminis- 
trations has been to use our influence and 
our leverage against apartheid, not against 
innocent people who are the victims of 
apartheid. Being true to our heritage does 
not mean quitting, but reaching out, ex- 
panding our help for black education and 
community development, calling for politi- 
cal dialog, urging South Africans of all races 
to seize the opportunity for peaceful accom- 
modation before it’s too late. 

I respect and share the goals that have 
motivated many in Congress to send a mes- 
sage of U.S. concern about apartheid. But in 
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doing so we must not damage the economic 
well-being of millions of people in South 
and southern Africa. If we genuinely wish— 
as I do—to develop a bipartisan basis of 
consensus in support of U.S. policies, this is 
the basis on which to proceed. Therefore, 
I’m signing today an Executive order that 
will put in place a set of measures designed 
and aimed against the machinery of apart- 
heid without indiscriminately punishing the 
people who are victims of that system, 
measures that will disassociate the United 
States from apartheid but associate us posi- 
tively with peaceful change. 

These steps include a ban on all comput- 
er exports to agencies involved in the en- 
forcement of apartheid and to the security 
forces; a prohibition on exports of nuclear 
goods or technology to South Africa, except 
as is required to implement nuclear prolif- 
eration safeguards of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency or those necessary 
for humanitarian reasons to protect health 
and safety; a ban on loans to the South Afri- 
can Government, except certain loans 
which improve economic opportunities or 
educational housing and health facilities 
that are open and accessible to South Afri- 
cans of all races. 

I’m directing the Secretary of State and 
the United States Trade Representative to 
consult with our major trading partners re- 
garding banning the importation of Kruger- 
rands. I’m also instructing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to report to me within 60 days 
on the feasibility of minting an American 
gold coin which could provide an alterna- 
tive to the Krugerrand for our coin collec- 
tors. 

I want to encourage ongoing actions by 
our government and by private Americans 
to improve the living standards of South 
Africa’s black majority. The Sullivan code, 
devised by a distinguished black minister 
from Philadelphia, the Reverend Leon Sulli- 
van, has set the highest standards of labor 
practices for progressive employers 
throughout South Africa. I urge all Ameri- 
can companies to participate in it, and I’m 
instructing the American Ambassador to 
South Africa to make every effort to get 
companies which have not adopted them— 
the Sullivan principles—to do so. 

In addition, my Executive order will ban 
U.S. Government export assistance to any 


American firm in South Africa employing 
more than 25 persons which does not 
adhere to the comprehensive fair employ- 
ment principles stated in the order by the 
end of this year. 

I’m also directing the Secretary of State 
to increase substantially the money we pro- 
vide for scholarships to South Africans dis- 
advantaged by apartheid and the money 
our Embassy uses to promote human rights 
programs in South Africa. 

Finally, I have directed Secretary Shultz 
to establish an advisory committee of distin- 
guished Americans to provide recommen- 
dations on measures to encourage peaceful 
change in South Africa. The advisory com- 
mittee shall provide its first report within 
12 months. 

I believe the measures I’m announcing 
here today will best advance our goals. If 
the Congress sends me the present bill as 
reported by the conference committee, I 
would have to veto it. That need not 
happen. I want to work with the Congress 
to advance bipartisan support for America’s 
policy toward South Africa, and that’s why I 
have put forward this Executive order 
today. 

Three months ago I recalled our Ambas- 
sador in South Africa for consultations so 
that he could participate in the intensive 
review of the southern African situation 
that we’ve been engaged in. I have just said 
goodbye to him. I’m now sending him back 
with a message to State President Botha 
underlining our grave view of the current 
crisis and our assessment of what is needed 
to restore confidence abroad and move 
from confrontation to negotiation at home. 

The problems of South Africa were not 
created overnight and will not be solved 
overnight, but there is no time to waste. To 
withdraw from this drama or to fan its 
flames will serve neither our interests nor 
those of the South African people. If all 
Americans join together behind a common 
program, we can have so much more influ- 
ence for good. 

So, let us go forward with a clear vision 
and an open heart, working for justice and 
brotherhood and peace. And now, I’m 
going to sign the Executive order. 

Q. Mr. President, why did you change 
your mind on sanctions? 
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The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I haven't. I 
thought here I tried to explain. I am op- 
posed and could not sign the bil! if it came 
to me containing the economic sanctions 
which, as we have repeatedly said, would 
have harmed the very people we’re trying 
to help. 

Q. But much of that’s in that—in your 
order—— 

The President. But there are—no, there 
were many things in that bill—— 

Q. Right. 

The President. ——that we could agree 
with and many of those are incorporated in 
this Executive order. 

Q. But those are basic sanctions, aren’t 
they? 

The President. Not in the sense of the 
economic kind of sanctions that the bill 
called for and that, as I say, would have 
hurt the economy there. 

Q. And this won’t hurt the economy? 

The President. No, I don’t believe so. 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve basically put the 
weakest measures in the congressional 
package. Why should this satisfy those in 
Congress who want a strong message sent 
to South Africa? 

The President. Well, we have consulted 
with some of them and found that there’s a 
great deal of improvement for what we’re 
doing here, and they see the intent of this. 

Q. Mr. President, South Africa’s business 
leaders have been talking about meeting 
with its black political leaders, but Presi- 
dent Botha has described this as disloyal. 
What do you think? 

The President. Well, we happen to be- 
lieve that negotiation is the thing that must 
take place, and we hope that maybe we can 
persuade them that they should—with the 
responsible black leaders—they should ne- 
gotiate with regard to the solution of the 
problems. 

Q. Mr. President, can you still call your 
policy constructive engagement now? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. Can you still call your policy toward 
South Africa constructive engagement? 

The President. Yes. You might add the 
word “active” to constructive. But, yes, I do 
think it is. 

Q. But what changes—— 
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The President. It is similar to what we 
have been doing in the past. 

Q. What changes would have to take 
place in South Africa for you to lift these 
measures? 

The President. Well, I think the negotia- 
tions that lead toward the steps necessary to 
bring about political participation by all the 
citizens of South Africa, and when they 
start those constructive steps, as I’ve said, 
there isn’t anything that’s going to be 
achieved overnight. And—— 

Q. So, a dialog would be enough? 

The President. No, I think out of that 
dialog then would come further steps lead- 
ing toward, as soon as possible, the end of 
apartheid. 

Q. But at what point would you feel free 
to lift what you have done today? 

The President. Well, that would be hard 
for me right now to say. I think you have to 
see the intent and see whether the steps 
are being taken in a forthright manner or 
whether there is some trying to give in 
here and there but still hold off from the 
ultimate results. So, let us wait and see what 
happens. 

Q. What are you saying in your letter to 
Botha? 

The President. Well—— 

Q. Basically, is it the same premise? 

The President. | assured him of our desire 
to be of help in this and to be of help in the 
further progress that we hope they intend 
to make. 

Q. Well, what kind of reaction do you 
think your reactions are sending to South 
Africa? 

The President. What is that? 

Q. How would you describe the kind of 
message you think this action is sending to 
South Africa? 

The President. 1 think the same kind that 
we've been using before. It is persuasion, 
but also indicating that the American 
people can get impatient with this, that we 
all feel very strongly about the changes that 
are needed in that society. 

Q. You know, Mr. President, since the bill 
is so similar to what you are proposing, why 
would you veto it? 

The President. Because, as I say, there 
were features in there—— 

Q. What? Which ones? 
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The President. You see, this wouldn’t 
have been necessary if I had what a Presi- 
dent should have, which is line-item veto. I 
could have signed the bill and line-item 
vetoed out the-—— 

Q. What don’t you like? 

The President. What? 

Q. What don’t you like? 

The President. Well, as I say, basically, let 
me just sum it up and say the actual eco- 
nomic provisions that we thought would 
have militated against the chance for pros- 
perity and good living of the people we 
want to help. 

But now, I think I’ve taken enough here 
because George Shultz is waiting in the 
press room to take your questions and to 
brief you more thoroughly on this whole 
problem. 

Q. Would you tell us, however, if you 
have discussed this matter with Congress 
and what kind of response you are going to 
get? Aren’t you in effect stealing their thun- 
der a bit here with what you are doing? 

The President. No, we have discussed this 
with leaders of Congress and have been 
very pleased with the reaction that we got. 

Q. If these sessions don’t bring progress, 
the kind of progress you are looking for, 
will you take stiffer sanctions then? 

The President. Well, that we'll look at 
when that comes. But remember, we're 
talking about a sovereign nation, and there 
are limits to what another country can do. 
We can’t give orders to South Africa. We’re 
trying to be helpful to them, knowing that 
there is a large element in South Africa 
which also wants an answer to this problem. 

Q. Do you intend to keep the Ambassa- 
dor there? 

The President. What? 

Q. He was recalled several months ago 
because of displeasure over policy. Will he 
remain in South Africa? 

The President. Yes. I said goodbye this 
morning. 

Q. Have you spoken personally to Presi- 
dent Botha about these actions? 

The President. What? 

Q. Have you spoken personally to Presi- 
dent Botha about—— 

The President. No, I’ve written him. 

Now, I think George—— 


Q. Are you going to fire Don Regan? 

The President. ——must be getting very 
impatient. 

What? 

Q. Are you going to fire Don Regan? 

The President. [Laughing] Are you talk- 
ing about the Redskin football player? 
[Laughter] 

Q. Not quite. I’m talking about the Post 
articles on the schism in your hierarchy. 

The President. If 1 fired anybody, it 
would be the Post. [Laughter] 

Okay, go join George. 

Q. I shouldn’t have mentioned their 
name. [Laughter] Oh, excuse me. 

Q. How are you feeling, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. How are you feeling? 

The President. 1 feel just fine. Don’t I 
look it? [Laughter] 

Q. Are we going to be looking forward to 
more vetoes after this one? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. If you’re talking about vetoing this bill, 
are you going to veto others, too? Is this 
going to be a rough session? 

The President. Oh, I don’t know. That'll 
depend a lot on the fellows on the Hill. I 
don’t want it to be rough, but I’ve 
never—— 

Q. Don’t forget your veto pen. 

The President. What? 

Q. Don’t forget your veto pen. 

The President. [Laughing] I'll just leave it 
there for future use. 

All right. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Oval Office at 
the White House. 

Donald T. Regan is Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Chief of Staff. 


Economic Sanctions Against South 
Africa 





Executive Order 12532. September 9, 1985 





PROHIBITING TRADE AND CERTAIN OTHER 
TRANSACTIONS INVOLVING SOUTH AFRICA 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
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dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seg.), the National 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 ef seq.), 
the Foreign Assistance Act (22 U.S.C. 2151 
et seq.), the United Nations Participation 
Act (22 U.S.C. 287), the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2751 et seq.), the Export 
Administration Act (50 U.S.C. App. 2401 et 
seq.), the Atomic Energy Act (42 U.S.C. 
2011 et seq.), the Foreign Service Act (22 
U.S.C. 3901 et seq.), the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App. I), Section 
301 of Title 3 of the United States Code, 
and considering the measures which the 
United Nations Security Council has decid- 
ed on or recommended in Security Council 
Resolutions No. 418 of November 4, 1977, 
No. 558 of December 13, 1984, and No. 569 
of July 26, 1985, and considering that the 
policy and practice of apartheid are repug- 
nant to the moral and political values of 
democratic and free societies and run 
counter to United States policies to promote 
democratic governments throughout the 
world and respect for human rights, and 
the policy of the United States to influence 
peaceful change in South Africa, as well as 
the threat posed to United States interests 
by recent events in that country, 


I, Ronald Reagan, President of the United 
States of America, find that the policies and 
actions of the Government of South Africa 
constitute an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the foreign policy and economy of 
the United States and hereby declare a na- 
tional emergency to deal with that threat. 


Section 1. Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, the following transactions 
are prohibited effective October 11, 1985: 


(a) The making or approval of any loans 
by financial institutions in the United States 
to the Government of South Africa or to 
entities owned or controlled by that Gov- 
ernment. This prohibition shall enter into 
force on November 11, 1985. It shall not 
apply to (i) any loan or extension of credit 
for any educational, housing, or health facil- 
ity which is available to all persons on a 
nondiscriminatory basis and which is locat- 
ed in a geographic area accessible to all 


population groups without any legal or ad- 
ministrative restriction; or (ii) any loan or 
extension of credit for which an agreement 
is entered into before the date of this 
Order. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
this subsection. The initial rules and regula- 
tions shall be issued within sixty days. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, permit ex- 
ceptions to this prohibition only if the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury determines that the 
loan or extension of credit will improve the 
welfare or expand the economic opportuni- 
ties of persons in South Africa disadvan- 
taged by the apartheid system, provided 
that no exception may be made for any 
apartheid enforcing entity. 

(b) All exports of computers, computer 
software, or goods or technology intended 
to service computers to or for use by any of 
the following entities of the Government of 
South Africa: 

(1) The military; 

(2) The police; 

(3) The prison system; 

(4) The national security agencies; 

(5) ARMSCOR and its subsidiaries or the 
weapons research activities of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research; 

(6) The administering authorities for the 
black passbook and similar controls; 

(7) Any apartheid enforcing agency; 

(8) Any local or regional government or 
“homeland” entity which performs any 
function of any entity described in para- 
graphs (1) through (7). 

The Secretary of Commerce is hereby au- 
thorized to promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out this 
subsection and to implement a system of 
end use verification to ensure that any com- 
puters exported directly or indirectly to 
South Africa will not be used by any entity 
set forth in this subsection. 

(cXl) Issuance of any license for the 
export to South Africa of goods or technolo- 
gy which are to be used in a nuclear pro- 
duction or utilization facility, or which, in 
the judgment of the Secretary of State, are 
likely to be diverted for use in such a facili- 
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ty; any authorization to engage, directly or 
indirectly, in the production of any special 
nuclear material in South Africa; any license 
for the export to South Africa of component 
parts or other items or substances especially 
relevant from the standpoint of export con- 
trol because of their significance for nuclear 
explosive purposes; and any approval of re- 
transfers to South Africa of any goods, tech- 
nology, special nuclear material, compo- 
nents, items, or substances described in this 
section. The Secretaries of State, Energy, 
Commerce, and Treasury are hereby au- 
thorized to take such actions as may be nec- 
essary to carry out this subsection. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
assistance for International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards or IAEA programs gen- 
erally available to its member states, or for 
technical programs for the purpose of re- 
ducing proliferation risks, such as for reduc- 
ing the use of highly enriched uranium and 
activities envisaged by section 223 of the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 10203) 
or for exports which the Secretary of State 
determines are necessary for humanitarian 
reasons to protect the public health and 
safety. 

(d) The import into the United States of 
any arms, ammunition, or military vehicles 
produced in South Africa or of any manu- 
facturing data for such articles. The Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, and Defense are 
hereby authorized to take such actions as 
may be necessary to carry out this subsec- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. (a) The majority of United States 
firms in South Africa have voluntarily ad- 
hered to fair labor principles which have 
benefitted those in South Africa who have 
been disadvantaged by the apartheid 
system. It is the policy of the United States 
to encourage strongly all United States 
firms in South Africa to follow this com- 
mendable example. 

(b) Accordingly, no department or agency 
of the United States may intercede after 
December 31, 1985, with any foreign gov- 
ernment regarding the export marketing 
activity in any country of any national of 
the United States employing more than 25 
individuals in South Africa who does not 
adhere to the principles stated in subsection 
(c) with respect to that national’s operations 
in South Africa. The Secretary of State shall 


promulgate regulations to further define 
the employers that will be subject to the 
requirements of this subsection and proce- 
dures to ensure that such nationals may reg- 
ister that they have adhered to the princi- 
ples. 

(c) The principles referred to in subsec- 
tion (b) are as follows: 

(1) Desegregating the races in each em- 
ployment facility; 

(2) Providing equal employment opportu- 
nity for all employees without regard to 
race or ethnic origin; 

(3) Assuring that the pay system is applied 
to all employees without regard to race or 
ethnic origin; 

(4) Establishing a minimum wage and 
salary structure based on the appropriate 
local minimum economic level which takes 
into account the needs of employees and 
their families; 

(5) Increasing by appropriate means the 
number of persons in managerial, superviso- 
ry, administrative, clerical, and technical 
jobs who are disadvantaged by the apart- 
heid system for the purpose of significantly 
increasing their representation in such jobs; 

(6) Taking reasonable steps to improve 
the quality of employees’ lives outside the 
work environment with respect to housing, 
transportation, schooling, recreation, and 
health; 

(7) Implementing fair labor practices by 
recognizing the right of all employees, re- 
gardless of racial or other distinctions, to 
self-organization and to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, freely and without pen- 
alty or reprisal, and recognizing the right to 
refrain from any such activity. 

(d) United States nationals referred to in 
subsection (b) are encouraged to take rea- 
sonable measures to extend the scope of 
their influence on activities outside the 
workplace, by measures such as supporting 
the right of all businesses, regardless of the 
racial character of their owners or employ- 
ees, to locate in urban areas, by influencing 
other companies in South Africa to follow. 
the standards specified in subsection (c) and 
by supporting the freedom of mobility of all 
workers, regardless of race, to seek employ- 
ment opportunities wherever they exist, 
and by making provision for adequate hous- 
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ing for families of employees within the 
proximity of the employee’s place of work. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State and the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the United States carrying out activities in 
South Africa shall promptly take, to the 
extent permitted by law, the necessary 
steps to ensure that the labor practices de- 
scribed in section (2Xc) are applied to their 
South African employees. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of State and the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the United States carrying out activities in 
South Africa shall, to the maximum extent 
practicable and to the extent permitted by 
law, in procuring goods or services in South 
Africa, make affirmative efforts to assist 
business enterprises having more than 50 
percent beneficial ownership by persons in 
South Africa disadvantaged by the apart- 
heid system. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of State and the 
United States Trade Representative are di- 
rected to consult with other parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
with a view toward adopting a prohibition 
on the import of Krugerrands. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected to conduct a study to be completed 
within sixty days regarding the feasibility of 
minting and issuing gold coins with a view 
toward expeditiously seeking legislative au- 
thority to accomplish the goal of issuing 
such coins. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out their respective 
functions and responsibilities under this 
Order, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce shall consult 
with the Secretary of State. Each such Sec- 
retary shall consult, as appropriate, with 
other government agencies and private per- 
sons. 

Sec..7. The Secretary of State shall estab- 
lish, pursuant to appropriate legal authority, 
an Advisory Committee on South Africa to 
provide recommendations on measures to 
encourage peaceful change in South Africa. 
The Advisory Committee shall provide its 
initial report within twelve months. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of State is directed 
to take the steps necessary pursuant to the 
Foreign Assistance Act and related legisla- 
tion to (a) increase the amount of internal 
scholarships provided to South Africans dis- 
advantaged by the apartheid system up to 
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$8 million from funds made available for 
Fiscal Year 1986, and (b) increase the 
amount allocated for South Africa from 
funds made available for Fiscal Year 1986 in 
the Human Rights Fund up to $1.5 million. 
At least one-third of the latter amount shall 
be used for legal assistance for South Afri- 
cans. Appropriate increases in the amounts 
made available for these purposes will be 
considered in future fiscal years. 

Sec. 9. This Order is intended to express 
and implement the foreign policy of the 
United States. It is not intended to create 
any right or benefit, substantive or proce- 
dural, enforceable at law by a party agains? 
the United States, its agencies, its officers, 
or any person. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 9, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:59 a.m., September 9, 1985) 


Economic Sanctions Against South 
Africa 





Message to the Congress on U.S. Actions. 
September 9, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to section 204(b) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1703(b), I hereby report to the Con- 
gress that I have exercised my statutory au- 
thority to declare that the policies and ac- 
tions of the Government of South Africa 
constitute an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the foreign policy and economy of 
the United States and to declare a national 
emergency to deal with that threat. 

Pursuant to this and other legal authori- 
ties, I have prohibited certain transactions, 
including the following: (1) the making or 
approval of bank loans to the South African 
Government, with certain narrow excep- 
tions; (2) the export of computers and relat- 
ed goods and technology to certain govern- 
ment agencies and any apartheid enforcing 
entity of the South African Government; (3) 
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all nuclear exports to South Africa and re- 
lated transactions, with certain narrow ex- 
ceptions; (4) the import into the United 
States of arms, ammunition, or military ve- 
hicles produced in South Africa; and (5) the 
extension of export marketing support to 
U.S. firms employing at least twenty-five 
persons in South Africa which do not 
adhere to certain fair labor standards. 

In addition, I have directed (6) the Secre- 
tary of State and the United States Trade 
Representative to consult with other parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade with a view toward adopting a prohi- 
bition on the import of Krugerrands; (7) the 
Secretary of the Treasury to complete a 
study within 60 days regarding the feasibili- 
ty of minting U.S. gold coins; and (8) the 
Secretary of State to take the steps neces- 
sary to increase the amounts provided for 
scholarships in South Africa for those disad- 
vantaged by the system of apartheid and to 
increase the amounts allocated for South 
Africa in the Human Rights Fund; and (9) 
the Secretary of State to establish an Advi- 
sory Committee to provide recommenda- 
tions on measures to encourage peaceful 
change in South Africa. 

Finally, this Order (10) commends the ef- 
forts of U.S. firms in South Africa that have 
voluntarily adhered to fair labor, nondis- 
crimination principles and encourages all 
U.S. firms to do likewise. 

I am enclosing a copy of the Executive 
Order that I have issued making this decla- 
ration and exercising this authority. 

1. I have authorized these steps in re- 
sponse to the current situation in South 
Africa. It is the foreign policy of the United 
States to seek peaceful change in South 
Africa, and in particular an end to the re- 
pugnant practice and policy of apartheid 
and the establishment of a government 
based on the consent of the governed. 
Recent developments in South Africa have 
serious implications for the prospects for 
peaceful change and the stability of the 
region as a whole, a region of strategic im- 
portance to the United States. The recent 
declaration of a state of emergency in 36 
magisterial districts by the Government of 
South Africa, the mass arrests and deten- 
tions, and the ensuing financial crisis are of 
direct concern to the foreign policy and 
economy of the United States. The pace of 


reform in South Africa has not fulfilled the 
expectations of the world community nor 
the people of South Africa. Recent govern- 
ment actions regarding negotiations on the 
participation of all South Africans in the 
government of that country have not suffi- 
ciently diffused tensions and may have 
indeed exacerbated the situation. 

Under these circumstances, I believe that 
it is necessary for this Nation to recognize 
that our foreign policy of seeking change 
through peaceful means is seriously threat- 
ened. In order for this Nation successfully 
to influence events in that country, it is 
necessary for the United States to speak 
with one voice and to demonstrate our op- 
position to apartheid by taking certain ac- 
tions directed specifically at key apartheid 
policies and agencies. 

2. The above-described measures, many 
of which reflect congressional concerns, will 
immediately demonstrate to the South Afri- 
can Government the seriousness of our con- 
cern with the situation in that country. Fur- 
thermore, this declaration mobilizes the in- 
fluence of the private sector to promote an 
improvement in the economic prosperity, 
freedom, and political influence of blacks 
and other nonwhites in South Africa. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 9, 1985. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Appointment of Dennis Stanfill as a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 
September 9, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Dennis Stanfill to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for the remainder of the term expiring 
September 1, 1988. He would succeed 
Frances Breathitt. 

He is president of Stanfill, Doig & Co., an 
investment company in Los Angeles, CA. 
Previously Mr. Stanfill was chairman of the 
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board and chief executive officer of Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox in 1971-1981. He joined 
Twentieth Century-Fox in 1969 as execu- 
tive vice president—finance, and as a 
member of the company’s board of direc- 
tors and executive committee. Previously 
he was vice president—finance at the Times 
Mirror Co., Los Angeles. 

He is chairman of the board of directors 
of KCET, public television for southern 
California; a trustee and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology; and a member of the 
board of governors of the Performing Arts 
Council of the Music Center. 

Mr. Stanfill graduated from the US. 
Naval Academy (B.S., 1949). He was select- 
ed for a Rhodes scholarship to Oxford Uni- 
versity (England), where he received a M.A. 
in 1953. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in San Marino, CA. He was born 
April 1, 1927, in Centerville, TN. 


Commission on Presidential Scholars 





Appointment of Six Members. 
September 9, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Commission on Presi- 
dential Scholars. These are initial appoint- 
ments: 


Dennis V. Alfieri is vice president for develop- 
ment at Alken Construction Co. in Arcadia, 
CA. He graduated from the University of 
Southern California (B.S., 1980). He is married 
and resides in Arcadia, CA. He was born No- 
vember 20, 1958, in Pasadena, CA. 


Anna C. Chennault is president of TAC Interna- 
tional in Washington, DC. She graduated from 
Ling Nan University, Hong Kong (B.A., 1944), 
Chungang, Seoul, Korea (Litt. S., 1967), and 
Lincoln University (LL.D., 1970). She has two 
children and resides in Washington, DC. She 
was born June 23, 1925, in Peking, China. 

Wells B. McCurdy is chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Pacific Factors, Ltd., in Seattle, 


WA. He graduated from the University of 
Washington (B.A., 1941). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Seattle, WA. He 
was born June 24, 1919, in Seattle. 


Joseph R. Reppert is president of AmeriFirst 
Mortgage Corp. in Miami, FL. He graduated 
from Kansas State University (B.A., 1966; M.A., 
1970). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Coral Gables, FL. He was born 
March 8, 1943, in Anna, IL. 


Rodney W. Rood is vice president emeritus of 
Atlantic Richfield Corp. in Los Angeles, CA. 
He graduated from the University of California 
(B.A., 1938). He is married, has two children, 
and resides in La Canada Flintridge, CA. He 
was born October 1, 1915, in Minneapolis, MN. 


Mae Sue Talley was a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Diplo- 
macy in 1979. She was also a United States 
delegate to the UNESCO Conference in Nai- 
robi, Kenya, in 1976. She has two children and 
resides in Washington, DC. She was born No- 
vember 27, 1923, in Hampton, VA. 


Commission on the Bicentennial of the 
United States Constitution 





Appointment of William Lucas as a 
Member. September 9, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William Lucas to be a 
member of the Commission on the Bicen- 
tennial of the United States Constitution. 
This is a new position. 

He was elected Wayne County (Michigan) 
executive in 1982 and took office in January 
1983. Previously he served in Wayne 
County as sheriff (1969-1983) and under- 
sheriff (1968-1969). Prior to that time, he 
was a special agent for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in Washington, DC, Cincin- 
nati, and Detroit. 

Mr. Lucas graduated from Manhattan 
College (B.A., 1952) and Fordham Law 
School (J.D., 1961). He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Detroit, MI. He was 
born January 5, 1928, in New York City. 
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National Council on Vocational 
Education 





Appointment of John H. Mackey as a 
Member. September 9, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John H. Mackey to be a 
member of the National Council on Voca- 
tional Education for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 17, 1986. This is a new position. 


Mr. Mackey is president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association in Savan- 
nah, GA. Previously he was vice president 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast Dis- 
trict, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. 


He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Savannah, GA. He was born Octo- 
ber 26, 1921, in Savannah, GA. 


National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs 





Nomination of Esther Kratzer Everett To Be 
a Member. September 9, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Esther Kratzer Everett to 
be a member of the National Advisory 
Council on Women’s Educational Programs 
for a term expiring May 8, 1987. She would 
succeed Marie Sheehan Muhler. 


Mrs. Everett is president of Emil A. 
Kratzer Co., Inc., insurance, real estate, 
mutual funds, and other financial services, 
in Amherst, NY. She is a former supervisor 
and teacher of business management and 
accounting candidates at the University of 
Buffalo. 


She graduated from the University of 
Buffalo (M.A., 1955). She is married, has 
three children, and resides in Amherst, NY. 
She was born January 5, 1929, in Buffalo, 
NY. 


Conference on Disarmament in Europe 





Statement by the President. 
September 9, 1985 





On September 10th the Conference on 
Disarmament in Europe will reconvene in 
Stockholm for its seventh session. The 
Stockholm Conference can contribute im- 
portantly to creating a more stable and 
secure Europe and to improving the East- 
West Relationship. The coming months will 
determine whether the Conference will be 
successful in fulfilling its great potential as 
an instrument for enhancing peace in 
Europe. 

The issues before the Stockholm Confer- 
ence are important and complex. They di- 
rectly affect the vital security interests of 
the participants—the U.S., Canada, plus 33 
European nations. If these issues are to be 
resolved and a meaningful agreement 
achieved in time for the review meeting 
next year of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), serious 
and detailed negotiations on concrete confi- 
dence-building measures must begin very 
soon. 

Towards this end, the members of the 
Atlantic alliance worked together in Stock- 
holm to put forward six specific proposals 
which meet the mandate of the Conference 
to enact practical, concrete, militarily signif- 
icant measures to reduce the risk of military 
confrontation and surprise attack in Europe. 
These Western proposals go well beyond 
the modest confidence-building measures 
enacted in Helsinki 10 years ago. They are 
aimed at increasing openness in relations 
among all the participating states, reducing 
the suspicion and mistrust which divide 
East from West, and lowering the risk of 
conflict arising from miscalculation, misun- 
derstanding, or misinterpretation. 

In preparing for this new round, the 
United States delegation has consulted 
closely with our allies to explore how best 
to advance the work of the Conference. 
The alliance remains flexible and open to 
constructive ideas from others. We are in 
close contact with the other participating 
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states and look forward to continuing this 
substantive dialog in the upcoming round. 

The U.S. delegation to the Stockholm 
Conference continues to have the full sup- 
port of my administration in its efforts to 
achieve an agreement which will promote 
the security of all. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With College Radio Network 
Representatives. September 9, 1985 





Central America 


Q. Mr. President, many students fear that 
we will become involved in a war outside 
our borders. Although you cannot tell us 
under what specific circumstances we 
would have a military intervention in Nica- 
ragua, what can you say to address the stu- 
dents’ fears? 

The President. 1 would like to address 
those fears by telling them that we certain- 
ly have no plans whatsoever for ever land- 
ing military forces in Latin America. As a 
matter of fact, all our friends down there 
have told us, and repeatedly, they don’t 
want our forces there to help them, al- 
though they want our help in training, in 
providing the weapons they need and do 
not have at the present for themselves. But 
the memories of the big Colossus of the 
North and that early gunboat diplomacy era 
are still so much in their minds that just 
politically they don’t want it, and we agree 
with them. 

Q. Would this continue to be our policy 
even if there is a Soviet or Cuban threat? 

The President. Well, now, you could get 
into hypothetical cases in which—suppose 
this entire hemisphere were endangered by 
an all-out invasion—literally we’d be talking 
about a world war. Now that, I think, would 
be a much different picture, and we'd prob- 
ably all find ourselves allied. But that’s such 
a hypothetical, and I don’t think I should 
even be talking about it because we’re 
doing everything we can to see that there 
won't be that kind of world conflict. 


Tax Reform 


Q. Mr. President, your tax reform drive 
has important implications for all of our fu- 
tures, particularly young people. You've at- 
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tacked special interests that are fighting to 
maintain the tax breaks they currently re- 
ceive in the tax code, but some of your 
critics have accused your administration of 
bowing to certain special interests before 
the plan was submitted to Congress. They 
note that between the time of the release of 
the first Treasury tax plan and the unveiling 
of your plan that larger breaks were rein- 
stated for oil and gas interests, for capital 
gains, and for the restaurant industry’s 
three martini lunch. Is there a conflict be- 
tween these changes and the image you’ve 
nurtured as the defender and protector of 
the little guy during the tax reform debate? 

The President. No, not really, and the 
plan as it came from the Treasury Depart- 
ment contained a number of things which 
they themselves frankly knew were options. 
The idea of being able to reduce the rates 
sizably has to be based on the elimination of 
many deductions that have—the so-called 
loopholes—that have grown into situations 
where, without doing anything illegal, indi- 
viduals and even corporations have been 
able to avoid their fair share of taxes 
through these so-called tax shelters. And, 
no, the things that we looked at and some 
of those options had to do with things that 
could have been inimical to our own eco- 
nomic recovery. 

We're a country that still has to, for ex- 
ample, import a large share of our oil—fuel 
our industry and our transportation and all. 
And, so, we looked at some of those things 
and found that the supposed gains from 
them would not be enough to justify the 
setback we might be giving to businesses 
and to industries that were essential to our 
own welfare. 


Now, listening to some of the talk shows 
on the weekend, on Sunday, I was a little 
upset to see some or hear some demagogu- 
ery from some individuals about how we 
were—our tax program, they admitted, 
benefited the people at the lower end of 
the bracket, but in the middle bracket, we 
were penalizing those people to benefit the 
so-called rich, the people of the upper end. 

The truth of the matter is we’re tying to 
cut from 14 tax brackets down to 3—a 15 
percent, a 25 percent, and a 35 percent. In 
order to do that, we eliminate many of 
these cuts. We have found that the average 
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tax cut in the lower bracket will be some- 
where in the neighborhood of around 13 
percent. The average cut for the middle 
class will be 7-plus percent. The lowest cut 
will be in the upper bracket. 

So, they were misstating—they just plain 
didn’t know what they were talking about 
on the air with some of those people that 
were talking about what we’re trying to do. 
We want a program that'll be revenue neu- 
tral. 

Incidentally, with regard to capital gains, 
every time we have reduced the capital 
gains tax we have found that the Govern- 
ment’s revenues from capital gains in- 
creases, that more people are then induced 
into using the capital gains or making in- 
vestments and so forth. And the result is 
there’s more activity and more tax even 
though the rate is lower. You have to recog- 
nize that a number of our trading partners 
in the world don’t even have a capital gains 
tax. That’s a kind of peculiarly American 
institution. 

Q. Does the use of the capital gains tax 
and also the oil and gas tax break to 
produce domestic exploration conflict with 
the goal that you’d set, that the tax system 
should not be used to promote other social 
or economic purposes, that it should be a 
level playing field for all? 

The President. 1 don’t think that we vio- 
lated that, except that when you talk about 
charitable deductions. Of course, that’s 
something that I think all of us want to 
keep in our country. We’re rather unique in 
the world in the amount of good that is 
done by private, voluntary contributions 
and voluntarism in various social affairs. 

But, like, for example, the oil and gas 
thing, we did away with one great tax in- 
ducement that has existed for a long time. 
And that began originally to inspire the 
finding of oil and gas here in our own coun- 
try. But the thing that we did retain, the 
break we did retain is for the smaller, the 
independent wildcatter, and so forth, out 
there. And we need that because most of 
our exploration is done by those independ- 
ents. 


Liberal Arts Education 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to know what 
you see as the value of a liberal arts educa- 


tion in today’s fast-moving, increasingly 
high-tech society. 

The President. Well, I have one myself, 
and I’ve been trying to figure how it set me 
back. No, I'll tell you, I believe very much 
in it. I think it is the basis, and I deplore the 
tendency in some places, in some institu- 
tions, to go directly toward training for a 
trade or profession or something, and ignor- 
ing the liberal arts. I think it is the founda- 
tion of education—a good, round liberal arts 
training. 

And I think you'll find that in many great 
companies and corporations and institutions 
that many of them say that, rather than 
having someone that has tried to train 
themselves specifically for that line, what- 
ever line of work they’re hiring him to do, 
they believe in the broad, liberal arts edu- 
cation. Many employers will tell you that 
they believe they can do the training in 
their particular line of work or company 
themselves that needs to be done, but they 
would like to have a well-rounded, educat- 
ed individual. 

Q. I’m happy to hear you say that be- 
cause that’s the degree I’m pursuing. So, 
thank you. 

The President. Well, I majored in eco- 
nomics and sociology and then found that 
my careers in the bulk of my adult life 
came from my extracurricular activities. I 
always was—you know, all the class plays 
and belonged to the drama club and loved 
that sort of thing. And my other love was 
football, mainly, but athletics in general. 
And I played football for 8 years in high 
school and college. So, the first two careers 
that I had were as a sports announcer and 
then as an actor. And finally I got around to 
a job, when I was talked into running for 
Governor, where I could use, maybe, the 
economics and sociology. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, White House officials 
have requested equal time for you to speak 
to the Russian people. If you were granted 
2 minutes on live TV, what would you tell 
the Soviet citizens? : 

The President. Well, I don’t know wheth- 
er you can bring it down to 2 minutes or 
not. I remember a speaker, once, who was 
to be hired, and they asked his fee. And he 
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said, “A thousand dollars.” And the people 
who were asking him said, “Oh, but we 
only want a 5 minute speech.” He said, 
“That'll be $5,000. It’s that much harder to 
do a 5 minute speech than a lengthy one.” 

No, I think the thing is—I’ve always be- 
lieved that a lot of troubles would go away 
if people would talk to each other instead of 
about each other. And there’s no question 
but that the people in the Soviet Union 
hear mainly what their government wants 
them to hear. And they have little impact 
on that government, unlike our own coun- 
try and our people here. 

I think I would try the best I could to 
disabuse them from the idea that not only 
our own country but others of the capitalist 
world here in the Western World have de- 
signs on them and feel an enmity toward 
the people of Russia, but that their govern- 
ment policies, their expansionism, has led us 
to fear them. And I would appeal for all of 
us to be able to get together and know each 
other and find out that we’re the only two 
countries in the world, I think, that can 
start a world war. We’re also the only two 
countries—the Soviet Union and the United 
States—that can preserve the peace. 

Q. Do you feel that you would realistical- 
ly be able to accomplish that, noting, like, 
the different Soviet press papers that speak 
of your administration differently? Would 
that be a realistic accomplishment? 

The President. Well, you couldn’t do it all 
at once, no. But maybe you might spark 
some doubt in their own minds as to what 
they were being fed by way of their jour- 
nalism. 

U.S. Foreign Policy 


Q. Mr. President, the presiding bishop of 
the Episcopal Church, John Morey Allen, 
said in a speech on September 7th that 
America in the 1980’s in his view has come 
to be seen as “a bully preoccupied with 
profits and self-protection and military 
power.” How would you respond to this 
view, and how can the United States possibly 
improve its image for the future among allies 
and among developing nations particularly? 

The President. Well, again, and I have to 
take issue with the reverend on a statement 
of that kind. First of all, if we were a bully, 
if we had aggressive intent, when World 
War II was over, and we were the only 
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major nation in the world whose industry 
had not been destroyed by bombings, and 
so forth, and we were the only ones who 
had the ultimate weapon—the nuclear 
weapon—if we were a bully, that would’ve 
been our time. We could have dominated 
the world, and there wasn’t anyone who 
could’ve stopped us. We didn’t. 

What we did instead was a thing called 
the Marshall plan, in which we set out to 
not only rebuild our allies and reinstate 
them but our enemies as well. And today 
two of our staunchest allies, West Germany 
and Japan—well, we could make it three, 
Italy—are, as I say, our staunchest allies 
now, these erstwhile enemies. 

But, also, in the whole world of helping 
the lesser developed countries, in opening 
ourselves up to trade to stimulate business 
and industry on their part so they can have 
an economy, we do as much as the rest of 
the world put together. In the feeding of 
the starving in Africa, again, we are the 
giver that equals or tops everything else 
that anyone is doing. 

Now, that’s not only from government. 
Again, as I say about the voluntarism in our 
own country, I had an interesting experi- 
ence here at a dinner one night in the 
White House. I won’t name the country, 
but an Ambassador’s wife was one of my 
dinner partners. And I was talking about 
something and the voluntarism and what 
our people were doing here on their own in 
this country. And God bless her, she spoke 
up, this Ambassador’s wife from another 
country. And she said, “Yes, but you must 
understand, that is unique with the United 
States.” And I said, “What do you mean?” 
She said, “You’re the only country, really, 
that does that to the extent that you do.” 
She said, “In all our other countries,” she 
said, “all the rest of us, we look to govern- 
ment for doing things of that kind.” But she 
said, “You,” and then I thought back to de 
Tocqueville, 130-odd years ago, who said 
that in America, if there’s a problem, some- 
body goes across the street, talks to a neigh- 
bor. Pretty soon a committee is formed, and 
the next thing you know the problem is 
solved and the bureaucracy never had any- 
thing to do with it. 

So, I think to refer to us in that way— 
who have we bullied? We're still playing 
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catchup with the Soviet Union. All the talk 
about nuclear weapons and all—they still 
top us by great percentages. Fifty percent 
more nuclear missile submarines, about 35 
percent more land-based missiles—the war- 
heads, I should say. Talk about—that’s 
where the money is—warheads. But—and 
we're not trying to become superior to 
them—we want a deterrent. One of our 
military bases out on the west coast has a 
sign over the entrance gate to the post. This 
is a military base of ours. And the sign says, 
“Peace is our business.” 


Job Training 


Q. Sir, what specific plans does the ad- 
ministration have to aid the blue-collar 
worker in this transition to a high-tech era? 

The President. Specific plan to aid the 
blue-collar worker. It is true that since 


1979 about 1,600,000 factory jobs have 
been lost in America, lost mainly because of 
improvement in technology to where robot- 
ics and improved machinery does what 
men used to, and women used to, do by 
hand before. Also there are industries that 
become obsolete as new things come along, 


such as our Silicon Valleys and so forth. 

So, we have a program in which we help 
fund the retraining of people who are in 
those industries or who lose their jobs be- 
cause a machine has taken their place. We 
also have in that fund provision for relocat- 
ing these people to areas, then, where the 
new jobs they’re being trained for are avail- 
able. It must be fairly successful because 
where we've lost, since 1979, 1,600,000 jobs 
in factories, we have in service industries 
and in transportation, we have added 
9,000,000 new jobs. And today we have the 
highest percentage of the employment pool 
that has ever been employed in our country 
is employed today. 

What is called the labor pool—they aren’t 
really all looking for jobs—but it is everyone 
from 16 to 65, male and female in America, 
is known as the total potential labor pool. 
And, as I say, the highest percentage of that 
pool that has ever been employed is em- 
ployed. We have the greatest number of 
people employed today, and in the last 33 
months we have created almost 8,000,000 
new jobs. 

Last month alone—when I hear some of 
the protectionist talk I think of this—tast 


month, the month of August, we put 
332,000 more people to work in this coun- 
try. So, we are making every effort to re- 
place those who, through no fault of their 
own, find themselves unemployed. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, we realize that we have 
to maintain a tough bargaining stance with 
the Soviet Union, but the picture that has 
been painted by your administration seems 
pretty bleak. What are your realistic and 
specific goals for the summit meeting? 

The President. Well, it’s a little bit like 
your question about what would I say if I 
had a few minutes on their television. I be- 
lieve that, again, the thing that I said about 
the two countries, the two superpowers, 
that hold so much of the fate of the world 
in their hands—that we’ve got to recognize 
that. Now, if the Soviet Union, in all of its 
talk that we represent a threat to them, 
that we’re the aggressor, and so forth—if 
there is any element of real belief in that, if 
that isn’t just propaganda, and they really 
believe that, then I would like, as I did here 
a moment ago, I would like to talk a little 
bit, well, or give them facts to try and show 
them by deed, not word, that we’re not an 
aggressor. 

On the other hand, at the same time, I 
would like to reveal to them why we be- 
lieve that they represent a threat to us and 
to the Western World. There is their expan- 
sionism in Africa, Ethiopia, the Cuban’s 
troops that the Soviet Union is maintaining, 
and they really are, in Angola, but—Afghan- 
istan. But, also, go back as far as you want 
to go, all the way to Lenin, and every Rus- 
sian leader at some time or other—the 
present one hasn’t had time yet—but every 
one of them has, over and over again, re- 
stated their goal of a one-world Socialist 
revolution, a one-world Communist state. 
And, invariably, they have declared that the 
United States is the final enemy. 

Lenin made an eloquent statement. He 
said, “We must take Eastern Europe.” And 
they certainly have now, there it is behind 
the Iron Curtain. He said, “We will orga- 
nize the hordes of Asia.” Well, they tried in 
China. They haven’t done too well there, 
but look at Cambodia and Vietnam, North 
Korea. And then they said, “We will move 
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into Latin America.” And they said, “Then 
we will not have to take the last bastion of 
capitalism, the United States. It will fall into 
our outstretched hand like overripe fruit.” 

But since then, Brezhnev made a state- 
ment, he said that through détente—the So- 
viets had gained enough through détente 
that by the middle-eighties they would be 
able to have their way wherever in the 
world they wanted to. Well, in the last few 
years, with our buildup and our determina- 
tion to not let that happen, they can’t have 
their way wherever they want to. 

And, so, I would like to—I know that we 
have differences. We’re not going to like 
their system. They’re not going to like ours, 
but we’re not out to change their system. If 
that’s what they want, let them go forward 
with their foolishness—but to convince 
them that it is in their best interest also to 
have peace. Right now, to maintain their 
armaments, they have reduced the standard 
of living for their people to a point that— 
well, Mr. Gorbachev was talking great re- 
forms to try and do something about rein- 
stating their commerce, the consumer items 
that the people can’t buy. Do you know 
that in Russia today, the average time spent 
by a Russian in line waiting to buy things is 
greater than the time they spend in work- 
ing at their job? 

So, I—the only thing—I think, for exam- 
ple, arms control and arms limitation, I 
don’t think about that so much as a thing to 
take up in the summit as to eliminate the 
things that are preventing arms control. 

Q. Is it realistic, though, to try to prevent 
them of thinking that—try to prevent them 
from thinking that we are not aggressive, 
when they, in fact, their main goal is expan- 
sionism? Isn’t it kind of difficult to change 
their view on that? 

The President. Well, the only thing that I 
think that I'd like to try is to prove to them 
that, or show them that, as I said earlier 
here, when we had an opportunity to be 
successfully aggressive, we weren’t, but that 
they have created suspicion in all our 
minds. 

Now, if they really mean what they’ve 
said about—be the last ones to start a war, 
that they don’t want a war, maybe they 
don’t. Maybe they’d like to win what they 
want by threatening war, and then they 
could only do that if they were so far supe- 
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rior to us in armaments. Well, we’re not 
going to let them have that superiority. 

But I’m hopeful that they'll just see—if 
we can show them that—well, the cartoon 
told it all. When we started building up 
our—refurbishing our arms and our mili- 
tary—when there was a cartoon of two Rus- 
sian generals, and one of them was saying 
to the other, “I liked the arms race better 
when we were the only ones in it.” I don’t 
know whether we can or not. I don’t know 
whether they are so indoctrinated with 
their policy of expansionism that they won’t 
listen, but at least they will know where 
we’re coming from and how we view things 
and what our determination is. 


Administration Goals and 
Accomplishments 


Q. Mr. President, what specific goal 
would you most like to accomplish during 
the remainder of your administration but 
realize that you will be unable to? 

The President. ’'m an optimist. I don’t 
know that I’m admitting anything will be 
impossible. The things that I would like to 
see done are the continuation of what 
we’ve started already. 

First of all, with the arms talks—maybe it 
might be impossible; I don’t know, but I 
would like to see the end of nuclear weap- 
ons. I would like to envision the Soviet 
Union and the United States agreeing, and 
then verifiably eliminating those weapons, 
and then being able to turn to lesser na- 
tions, or other nations that maybe have 
some, and saying, “Look, we’ve done this 
now. Come on, get in line. You do it, too. 
Let’s rid the world of this nightmare and 
this threat.” But that’ll be something we'll 
continue to try to do. 

But in these next 3 years, I would like to 
see us continue to where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is finally back in the harness 
where it should be; that authority and au- 
tonomy that has been over the years seized 
by the Federal Government from States 
and local communities, that it is returned to 
them; that we return to them also the tax 
sources that have been preempted by the 
Federal Government. And I would like to 
see a start made—this couldn’t be accom- 
plished—but I would like to see us come to, 
with all of this, the elimination of the defi- 
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cit, a balanced budget. Then an amend- 
ment down the road at the proper date that 
there will be no more deficit spending, and 
see this country embark, however modestly, 
on a program to start paying off the nation- 
al debt. I don’t think it’s very much of a 
heritage for us to pass on to all of you. 

Q. You mentioned that specific sequence. 
Do you believe, then, that a balanced 
budget amendment would have to come 
after the budget was in balance—— 

The President. Yes, yes. 

2. rather than trying, imposing it 
right now? 

The President. Well, no, you could do it 
in advance. Picture this: There’s no way 
that you could balance the budget in 1 
year. It is too far out of—{inaudible]. And, 
remember, this unbalanced budget goes 
back a half a century. And there were many 
of us, over the years, who were complaining 
and saying this is wrong and someday it’s 
going to get out of hand. 

Well, in 1974, well, first of all, in the 
sixties we had the great war on poverty 
passed. And you saw immediately a great 
increase—1965 there was a $1.6 billion defi- 
cit. The whole budget was $118 billion. No, 
it wasn’t 1.6, it was 1.16—was $118 billion. 
Fifteen years later, in 1980, the budget was 
almost five times as great as it had been in 
"65, but the deficit was 38 times as big as 
the deficit had been then. 

Now, in 1974 the Congress got together 
and passed a thing that was called the 
Budget and the Impoundment Act that sup- 
posedly was to give more control over the 
budget and handle things. Well, since 1974 
til now is when the great deficit simply got 
uncontrollable. 

Now, the plan that has been proposed, 
and even the compromise that we ap- 
proved, will show that as we increase in our 
growth, our estimates are that next year the 
deficit would be 4 percent of gross national 
product. The following year it would be 3 
percent, maybe a fraction of a point above 
either one of those—3 percent. By 1988 it 
would be 2 percent. 

Now, if you envision that line of decline 
in the deficit, by 1990, it would be even. So, 
suppose you embarked on a plan right now 
that said 5 years to balance the budget and 
in 5 years the balance the budget amend- 


ment goes into effect—and work toward 
that end. 

Ms. Mathis.’ We only have time for one 
last question. 

The President. Oh, dear, did you have 
more than—I’ve talked too long, I know, 
but—{laughter|—I don’t very often get a 
chance like this. 


Teachers 


Q. Okay, I guess I'd like to close with the 
fact that it seems that a few of my fellow 
students are choosing to enter the teaching 
profession these days while many profes- 
sional teachers are leaving. What changes 
should be made so that the teaching profes- 
sion can compete with private enterprise 
for the biggest and best, brightest students? 

The President. Well, for one thing, I'd 
like to see a lot of things changed. And 
some of them are being changed now, after 
we appointed, a few years ago, our Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education. And 
the States have jumped in with both feet 
and taken up many of the recommenda- 
tions that commission made, and there is 
being an improvement all along the line. 

But I would like to see for teachers, merit 
pay. I would like to see where there is rec- 
ognition of a good teacher or someone not 
so good—that they could achieve and they 
could look and see where there was a possi- 
bility for increase instead of seeing a fixed 
income and that was that forevermore, like 
being on a pension early. I think that that 
would be one thing that could be done. 

Q. Who do you see putting this into 
effect? It'd come from the State govern- 
ment, Federal Government, any govern- 
ment at all? 

The President. Yes, well, basically, educa- 
tion is run at the local end. And, in coopera- 
tion with the States, and—either they’re— 
one or the other, but between them is 
where it should be done. 

The thing that we have turned around, 
and I’m very proud of this, is that Federal 
aid to education never amounted to more 
than 8 percent of the cost of education. But 
for that 8 percent, the Federal Government 
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was usurping much of the authority that 
belonged back at the local and State level 
where it always has been in our educational 
system. And I wanted to get Uncle Sam out 
from the business of—the redtape and pull- 
ing the strings and running things in return 
for its 8 percent, and much of that has been 
done. 

See, having been a Governor, I know 
what it’s like out at that end to get those 
supposedly government aid programs, but 
complete with all the rules and regulations. 
I know that in one change we made here in 
our administration, having to do with such 
programs, such grants, we found that we 
had reduced 805 pages of regulations im- 
posed on the local levels of government by 
[to] only 30 pages of regulations. Even that 
maybe is too much, but I think it was quite 
an improvement. 

So, yes, that’s—— 

Q. I'm curious. Don’t you see it as the— 
that the Federal Government is the means 
of ensuring that a poor child in Mississip- 
pi—whatever, a poor section of Mississippi 
is going to get the same opportunity for an 
education as someone from, say, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio? 

The President. Through all the many 
social programs that we have, that is taken 
care of. For example, starting school with a 
breakfast or a school lunch and so forth, aid 
to students, as we talked about earlier here, 
some $9 billion that we’re spending now to 
aid, for secondary education. 

No, there are some things, of course, the 
Federal Government under the Constitu- 
tion has to see to certain equalities for all 
our citizens. But the actual running of 
schools—when you get a bureaucracy back 
at the national level that tries to make rules 
that fit all of this country, that ignores the 
great diversity in this country, that our 
States aren’t all alike. You can’t set a figure, 
for example, that would be adequate for, 
let’s say, the great metropolitan centers 
where costs are much higher and, at the 
same time then, have it be right for some 
States, more rural States where prices and 
cost-of-living standards and so forth are 
much lower. So, the best thing is to give 
this back—the actual running back to those 
elements that are close at hand, and in a 
community where parents can be involved, 
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and they know what they want for the edu- 
cation of their children. 

Is this all that I am going to be able to 
do? Wait a minute. Could I just then volun- 
teer something else? 

We have done a lot of talking here, and 
your generation is subject to more informa- 
tion than any generation in history. It is 
coming at you through the airwaves. They 
have even fixed it so you can jog and hear 
it, and you get speakers on your campuses 
and in the schools and literature of all 
kinds. And I have been talking to you a lot, 
and I have been citing a lot of things that I 
have claimed are facts and figures and so 
forth. 

Let me just suggest one thing. Don’t let 
me get away with it. Check me out, but 
check everybody else out. Don’t just take it 
for granted because you read it someplace 
or because someone stood up in a lecture 
course and told you from a lecture plat- 
form. Check it out. Don’t be the sucker 
generation. 

You are the brightest and the best and 
make sure that you are hearing the facts, 
not just somebody’s opinions. And, as I say, 
that goes for me, too. Check me out. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


Note: The interview began at .4:31 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Visit of Prime Minister Poul Schliiter of 
Denmark 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
September 10, 1985 





The President. Prime Minister Schliiter, 
Mrs. Schliiter, today it’s a great pleasure to 
welcome you. 

Denmark is an old friend and an ally in 
NATO and an active trading partner; ties 
between our two countries run long and 
deep. Denmark recognized the United 
States as a free and independent nation 
shortly after our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Ever since that act of friendship, rela- 
tions between the Danish and American 
people have continued to grow to our 
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mutual benefit. Commerce between our 
two countries, for example, has been a boon 
ou both sides of the Atlantic, underscoring 
the need for free and open international 
trade. 

I look forward, Mr. Prime Minister, to 
discussing with you the need to strengthen 
and broaden the international trading 
system, perhaps through a new round of 
comprehensive trade negotiations. At a 
time when our countries are enjoying im- 
proving economic conditions, protectionism 
looms as a threat. Working together, we can 
see to it that our international markets stay 
open and that this avenue to progress and 
well-being is not blocked. 

In the past century many Danes immi- 
grated here to look for the American 
dream. With their hard work and good citi- 
zenship, they not only made that dream 
real, they helped build a great nation as 
well. So many Danes came here around the 
turn of the century; in fact, it’s said that 
every Dane in Denmark has a relative in 
America. Whether that’s true or not, clearly 
we are of the same family of free peoples. 
We're bound together by our common 
dedication to the principles of human liber- 
ty and our mutual commitment to the pres- 
ervation of peace. Our countries have both 
recognized that the blessings of peace can 
only be secured by free peoples who are 
strong and stand together. This fundamen- 
tal truth is at the heart of the NATO alli- 
ance in which Denmark has played an 
active role for nearly four decades. The col- 
lective deterrence of NATO has given Den- 
mark and all of Europe 40 years of peace. 
We in the United States are proud to have 
played a role in preserving European peace 
and are grateful that Denmark has commit- 
_ ted her moral weight and made a military 
contribution to the success of the Western 
alliance. 

As we face new and complex challenges 
to our mutual security, it is ever more im- 
portant that we reaffirm the trust and 
friendship which has served us so well. By 
strengthening our common defense and 
standing united in our efforts to achieve 
effective and verifiable arms reductions, we 
can make ours a safer planet. We can, must, 
and will have not just four decades of 
peace, but a century of peace—a more 
stable peace which is what we want most 


next to the preservation of our own free- 
dom. And independence will not be se- 
cured by wishful thinking or public rela- 
tions campaigns; free people must be 
mature, vigilant, and stand in solidarity. 

We have already reached out in the cause 
of a safer world on numerous occasions, and 
we will continue to do so. We have offered 
to reduce the number of intermediate- 
range missiles in Europe to zero. We have 
offered major reductions in strategic and 
intermediate weapons as well as a lowering 
of the level of conventional forces. We look 
forward to the coming meeting in Geneva, 
not for an end of all that has been wrong 
between East and West, but a beginning 
point for better relations, a starting point 
for progress. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I’m certain you agree 
with me that democratic governments are 
naturally inclined toward peace. Freedom 
brings people of diverse backgrounds to- 
gether as friends. I hope that during the 
time you spend in the United States you'll 
feel, through our welcome to you, the 
warmth and friendship that Americans 
share for the Danish people. 

Perhaps something that best exemplifies 
this is the unique Fourth of July celebration 
that takes place every year in Denmark. In 
the hills of Rebild, thousands of Danes and 
Americans celebrate together the birth of 
the United States and the values we share. 
The American and Danish flags fly together 
in honor of democracy and freedom. 

We had the wonderful pleasure—Nancy 
and I—of sharing that day in Denmark in 
1972 when we personally participated in 
the Rebild Fourth of July festivities. And 
the warmth and friendship we felt that day 
reflected something between our two peo- 
ples that is very special, and we shall never 
forget it. 

It’s an honor for me at this time, Mr. 
Prime Minister, to return to you the good 
will and hospitality that was extended to us 
then. On behalf of all of our citizens, wel- 
come to America. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Reagan. I wish to thank you, Mr. President, 
for your very kind words of welcome. 

Relations between Denmark and the 
United States of America have always been 
close and friendly. When Denmark as early 
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as in 1801 established diplomatic relations 
with the United States, we were among the 
very first countries to do so. Over the years, 
the dynamic creativity of the new nation 
tempted, as you mentioned, thousands of 
Danes looking for challenges and opportuni- 
ties. The contribution by Danish immi- 
grants to the building of America has been 
one of the pillars of Danish-American rela- 
tions. 

The American engagement in Europe in 
two world wars and American support for 
European recovery after World War II have 
become basic elements in our relationship 
in the second half of the 20th century. The 
presence of American troops in Europe is 
visible proof of the U.S. commitment to the 
Atlantic alliance, which for almost four dec- 
ades now has protected its members against 
war and secured their freedom. The solidar- 
ity of the Atlantic alliance has also provided 
the necessary background for our endeavors 
to seek a more secure and confident rela- 
tionship between East and West. 

We wish that the upcoming meeting in 
November with General Secretary Gorba- 
chev will lead to the beginning of a more 
constructive East-West relationship, benefit- 
ing the United States, the Soviet Union, the 
alliance, and the world. 

We all have, as you also expressed, Mr. 
President, one major goal in common—sur- 
vival. As free societies, we have always been 
able to discuss openly; a free and open 
debate serves mutual understanding and 
unity in cooperation. 

Mr. President, you have not only been a 
strong supporter of NATO; I would also like 
to pay tribute to your support to our econo- 
my. Protectionism is indeed, as you have 
said, destructionism. 

I'm looking very much forward to our 
talks today, Mr. President, and to meet 
members of the American administration. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:11 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
the Prime Minister was accorded a formal 
welcome with full military honors. 
Following the ceremony, the President 
and the Prime Minister met in the Oval 


Office. 
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United States Sentencing Commission 





Nomination of Eight Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. 
September 10, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the U.S. Sentencing Com- 
mission: 

For a term of 6 years: 


William W. Wilkins, Jr., of South Carolina. The 
President also intends to nominate Judge Wil- 
kins to be Chairman. He has been serving as 
U.S. District Judge for the District of South 
Carolina since 1981. He graduated from David- 
son College (B.A., 1964) and the University of 
South Carolina School of Law (J.D., 1967). He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Greenville, SC. He was born March 29, 1942, 
in Anderson, SC. 


Ilene H. Nagel, of Indiana. She is a professor of 
law at Indiana University School of Law in 
Bloomington. She graduated from Hunter Col- 
lege (B.A., 1968) and New York University 
(M.A., 1973; Ph.D., 1974). She is married, has 
three children, and resides in Bloomington, IN. 
She was born June 14, 1946, in New York City. 


For a term of 4 years: 


Michael K. Block, of Arizona. He is associate 
professor of management and economics in the 
School of Business and Public Administration at 
the University of Arizona. He graduated from 
Stanford University (B.A., 1964; M.A., 1969; 
Ph.D., 1972). He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Tucson, AZ. He was born April 
2, 1942, in New York City. 

Helen G. Corrothers, of Arkansas. Since 1984 she 
has been serving as a United States Parole 
Commissioner for the western region. She 
graduated from Roosevelt University (B.A., 
1965). She has two children and resides in 
Foster City, CA. She was born March 19, 1937, 
in Montrose, AR. 

George E. MacKinnon, of Maryland. Judge 
MacKinnon has been serving as United States 
Circuit Judge for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit since 1969. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and the University of Minneso- 
ta (LL.B., 1929). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Potomac, MD. He was 
born April 22, 1906, in St. Paul, MN. 


For a term of 2 years: 


Stephen G. Breyer, of Massachusetts. He has 
been serving as United States Circuit Judge for 
the First Circuit since 1980. He graduated 
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from Stanford University (A.B., 1959), Oxford 
University (B.A., 1961), and Harvard Law 
School (LL.B., 1964). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Cambridge, MA. He 
was born August 15, 1938, in San Francisco, 
CA. 

Paul H. Robinson, of New Jersey. He is professor 
of law at Rutgers University. He graduated 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (B.S., 
1970), the University of California at Los Ange- 
les (J.D., 1973) and Harvard University (LL.M., 
1974). He is married and resides in Collings- 
wood, NJ. He was born November 12, 1948, in 
Waterbury, CT. 


Attorney General Edwin Meese III has 
designated Ronald L. Gainer, of Virginia, an 
Associate Deputy Attorney General at the 
Department of Justice, to serve as his desig- 
nee to the U.S. Sentencing Commission. 


Visit of Prime Minister Poul Schliiter of 
Denmark 





Toast at the State Dinner. 
September 10, 1985 





Prime Minister Schliiter, Mrs. Schliiter, 
and distinguished visitors, welcome to the 
White House. It’s been a pleasure to have 
you as our guests. As one would expect be- 
tween close allies, our meeting today with 
the Prime Minister was straightforward, 
useful, and reflected the genuine friendship 
of our countrymen. 

I was happy to have had the opportunity 
to congratulate you, Prime Minister 
Schliiter, on the success that you’ve had in 
your country in putting in place economy- 
building measures, including a far-reaching 
tax reform program. [Laughter] I can well 
imagine how difficult that task has been. 
[Laughter] 

Our efforts at tax reform remind me of 
one of Denmark’s better known fairy tales. 
When I talk about reforming the tax shel- 
ter—or system, I should say, I can visualize 
a beautiful swan. All the special interests 
see is an ugly duckling. [Laughter] 

I think the national debate over tax 
reform reflects the strength and soul of our 
democracy. The outcome is still in doubt. 
Every citizen is free to participate in the 
decisionmaking process. All sides are going 


to the people to muster support, and once 
the issue has been voted on and settled, 
there will be no recriminations. The losers 
won't be sent to some gulag. Everyone— 
winners and losers—will feel proud to live 
in a country committed to freedom of 
speech and press and dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of representative government. 

This is what binds not just Americans, but 
the free citizens of all lands, especially the 
people of our two countries. That bond is 
evident in so many ways. Perhaps the most 
impressive is in the magnificence of one of 
the resounding monuments to American 
freedom—the great stone carvings on 
Mount Rushmore in South Dakota. There, 
the son of Danish immigrants, Gutzon Borg- 
lum, immortalized in granite the faces of 
Washington, Jefferson, Roosevelt, and Lin- 
coln. He died before he saw the completion 
of his work, but his son carried on. And 
today it stands as a tribute to the flame of 
liberty that burns red hot in the soul of a 
man with roots in America and Denmark. 

One of the greatest threats to freedom is 
that it will never be taken for granted—or, 
pardon me, I should say, it will be taken for 
granted is the threat. It never should be. 
But there are many reasons for confidence. 

And a story I came across recently truly 
inspired me, and I'd like to share it with 
you. Ms. Drake is here in the audience, who 
brought this story to my attention. Natalia 
and Nels Mortensen, both in their eighties, 
live in a small town of Marstal on the island 
of Aero in Denmark. For the last 40 years, 
they have been tending the gravesite of a 
young man they never met. They dig the 
weeds out, they place flowers—red, white, 
and blue ones—on the grave, and always 
there is a small American flag, and when it 
gets too worn, they replace it with another. 

They’re watching over the final resting 
place of US. Air Force Sergeant Jack 
Elwood Wagner, who died when his plane 
was shot down off the coast of that island, 
fell into the sea after a bombing raid over 
enemy territory on June 20th, 1944. Jack 
Wagner’s body washed up on shore in occu- 
pied Denmark 18 days after his bomber 
crashed, and the word spread quickly. 

When the Nazi occupation troops finally 
arrived to bury the young American, they 
found nearly the whole town of 2,000 had 
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been waiting at the graveyard since early 
that morning to pay tribute and homage to 
the young American flyer. The path had 
already been lined with flowers. And when 
the enemy troops—they, incidentally, had 
removed his identification before the troops 
had arrived—when the troops had laid him 
in his grave and left, then the townspeople 
placed two banners of red, white, and blue 
flowers on the grave. They conducted a fu- 
neral service. One of the banners had a 
ribbon which read, “Thank you for what 
you have done.” 

Jack Wagner was a 19-year-old American 
from Snyder County, Pennsylvania. They'd 
never met him, yet the people of the small 
town—thousands of miles from his home— 
felt they knew him, because they said he 
was a young man who gave his life for their 
freedom. 

The Mortensens have tended his grave 
four decades now, just as if he were a 
member of the family. We invited them to 
be here tonight, but they wrote and told 
me that, at their age, they didn’t believe 
that they could take on such a long trip. 
But Jack Wagner’s sister is here tonight— 
Mrs. Woll, would you stand for just a second 
and let us—— 

She has been to Denmark to meet the 
Mortensens and to thank them for what 
they’ve done. 

Let all of us learn from their devotion. 
After our meeting today and the heartfelt 
good will of this evening, I think we can all 
be certain that in the future our two peo- 
ples will continue to stand side by side as 
members of the same family—the family of 
free people. 

Incidentally, I should have added that, 
with the age of the Mortensens, the village 
in which they live has already officially 
made it plain that when they can no longer 
care for the grave, the village will take it 
over as an official function of that village. 

So, I think we shall have two toasts to- 
night. First, a toast to Her Majesty, the 
Queen of Denmark—to the Queen. 

And would you also join me in a toast to 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Schliiter and to 
our Danish friends and allies. 


Pete Rose has been at bat twice, and he 
hasn’t hit yet. [Laughter] 
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Note: The President spoke at 9:51 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 

In his remarks, the President referred to 
Cincinnati Reds baseball player Pete Rose, 
who had not yet beaten Ty Cobb’s record 
for the most career base hits. 


Tampa, Florida 





Remarks to a Senior Citizens Forum on Tax 
Reform. September 12, 1985 





The President. Thank you, Paula. Ladies 
and gentlemen here on the dais and you 
ladies and gentlemen, before I begin my 
formal remarks today I have something that 
I think many citizens of Florida will be glad 
to hear. As they say in the news business, 
“This is just in.” 

I am today making eligible for Federal 
assistance those parts of your State which 
suffered so much at the hands of Hurricane 
Elena—those are Franklin, Levy, Pinellas, 
and Manatee Counties. And the entire 
Nation watched with you as this disastrous 
storm made not one, but two passes at the 
Florida Gulf course. And I want to assure 
you that we in Washington—did I say—you 
know, gulf stream came out—or gulf coast 
came out like a golf course—{laughter|— 
believe me, that was a Freudian slip. 
[Laughter] 

But I want to assure you that we in Wash- 
ington will work closely with your State of- 
ficials, with Senator Hawkins, and your con- 
gressional delegation to see that every re- 
source of the Federal Government that’s 
available under law is placed at your dispos- 
al. We want those who face the brunt of 
this storm to have a helping hand to begin 
rebuilding their homes, their businesses, 
and their lives. 

Now, it’s great to be back in Florida, and 
I am going to dare to say the Sunshine State 
even though it’s a little cloudy out there. 
I’m happy to have a few kids my own age 
to play with. [Laughter] 

May I say what an honor it is to be here 
with your fine Senator, Paula Hawkins; your 
Congressmen—Sam Gibbons, Mike Bilirakis, 
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Andy Ireland, and Bill Young; and your 
mayor, Bob Martinez. 

You know, last fall I fought the last elec- 
tion of my political life, and for the rest of 
my time in this high office, there can be no 
doubt that all decisions will be guided by a 
single question: What’s best for America? 
I’ve tried to do that all along, but no one 
really believes it of a politician. But now 
they can’t doubt it because I am not going 
any place. [Laughter] 

My friends, in this regard you and I have 
a lot in common. We’ve lived out the great 
part of our lives. As we look to the past, our 
hearts are filled with gratitude for the bless- 
ings that this great nation has bestowed 
upon us. And as we look to the future, we 
want our children and grandchildren to 
know the same freedom and opportunity, 
the same greatness of spirit that we as 
Americans have cherished. 

Of course, we intend to live the rest of 
our own lives to the fullest, but more and 
more, we do find ourselves asking what’s 
best for the next generation? What’s best 
for America? 

In this spirit, I'd like to talk to you about 
a subject of vital importance for the dec- 
ades ahead. I know you have already heard 
some specifics about it—tax reform—and I'll 
hope that I won’t replow ground that’s al- 
ready been plowed here today. 

But today our administration, as you 
know, has before the Congress a plan for a 
dramatic tax reform. It’s a reform that 
would make it easier for Americans to keep 
more of their own earnings; that would 
create new jobs by fostering economic 
growth; and that would make it easier for 
our children and grandchildren to raise 
families of their own. 

Any reform this major is bound to have 
its opponents, and our tax plan is no excep- 
tion. The special interests have already dug 
in around Capitol Hill and are prepared to 
do battle. They want to preserve certain tax 
shelters and loopholes and make the rest of 
us pay for the special treatment that they 
and their big-money clients receive. 

Well, if we’re going to out-flank those 
special interests and get this tax reform 
passed, a certain senior citizen is going to 
need your help. He’s a fellow named 
Ronald Reagan. 


So, with your permission, I'd like to 
present our case. I want you to know what’s 
wrong with the present system, what our 
new plan would do, and how each of you 
can lend a hand. 


As I’ve traveled the country to talk about 
taxes, I’ve discovered that the American 
people have a few strong opinions of their 
own. Let me ask you here in Florida a ques- 
tion that I’ve asked elsewhere, and I 
wonder if you’d answer loud enough so all 
of those way back in Washington can hear 
you. 


My friends, don’t you believe that our 
taxes are too high, too complicated, and ut- 
terly unfair? 

Audience. Yes! [Applause] 

The President. Thank you. Looks as 
though I came to the right place. [Laughter] 


The tax code we’re saddled with today is 
the result of almost 75 years of political 
wheeling and dealing. When the income tax 
first became law back in 1913, the tax code 
amounted to just about 15 pages—I may 
have been the only 2-year-old to read it 
cover to cover. [Laughter] Well, today the 
tax code runs to 4 volumes and more than 
4,000 pages. And one standard interpreta- 
tion of the code—you know that isn’t 
enough—just the code—you got to have it 
explained—and that explanation includes 18 
volumes, weighs 87 pounds, and takes up 6 
feet of shelf space. 


Just think of it—the Bible contains all the 
wisdom we need to lead our lives and is 
perhaps two inches thick. You know, the 
complete works of William Shakespeare— 
plays and poetry that have enriched life in 
the English-speaking world for almost four 
centuries—can be bound in a single volume. 
But just to explain the tax code to the 
United States—18 volumes and 6 feet of 
shelf space—I think you'll agree it’s not ex- 
actly a major contribution to Western civili- 
zation. 

The sheer length and complexity of the 
tax code is bad enough, but the unfairness is 
worse. Every year many Americans pay 
more in Federal income taxes than the 
giant corporations they work for. Some indi- 
viduals go on so-called educational ocean 
cruises or purchase sky boxes at sports 
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arenas and write them off as business ex- 
pense. 

Now, I’ve been preaching the merits of 
free enterprise for years. Business people 
provide jobs and create wealth; I have noth- 
ing against them—on the contrary, they 
have my heartfelt admiration. What I am 
against is a tax system that allows some to 
take perfectly legal deductions that by any 
standards of fairness are an outrage. I think 
you agree with that. 

For individuals, the current system means 
you have to pay just too darned much. 
Maybe one of your grandchildren just got a 
job and showed you his or her paycheck. 
One box shows the actual salary—not a bad 
figure. Then there are all the boxes that 
show taxes taken out—Federal tax, State 
tax, and on and on and on. And when you 
get to the box that shows take-home pay, 
it’s a mere fraction of the starting figure. 
It’s like one of those horror movies from the 
1950’s—“The Incredible Shrinking Pay- 
check.” [Laughter] 

And I’m sure your grandchild might 
wonder who he or she is working for—for 
him or herself or the Government. [ still 
remember—the first one in my family—a 
daughter, she’d been with that kind of 
campus liberalism at the time that was 
going around. Then she brought home her 
first paycheck. She was pale and horror 
stricken. And I tried to explain to her that’s 
what her old man had been making speech- 
es about all these years. [Laughter] 

Well, you know, we can tell our children 
and grandchildren that there was a time 
when taxes were lower and simpler, and it 
doesn’t stop there. If your grandchildren 
work hard and get a raise, they'll find out 
now that they get to keep less of each 
dollar. 

When it comes to families, the present 
system is shameful. The standard deduction 
for married couples and the exemption for 
dependents—so crucial to household fi- 
nances—were never big to begin with. 
After the inflation of the seventies, they’re 
downright puny. The tax code has, in effect, 
made it more and more expensive to care 
for older parents or to give children the 
good upbringing and education they de- 
serve. 

Today’s tax system means that precious 
resources—often scarce investment cap- 
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ital—are spent on useless tax dodges. It 
means business districts that look like ghost 
towns, with huge, unfinished skyscrapers 
constructed largely for tax reasons—they’re 
called see-through buildings because they 
haven’t finished them and put in the parti- 
tions. It means punishment instead of re- 
wards for hard work and achievement; 
growing pressure in the American family; 
and high taxes for everybody who can’t 
afford a lobbyist on Capitol Hill. Those see- 
through buildings—I should have finished 
and pointed out—they’re not finished on 
purpose, because the purpose in building 
them were the tax deductions that were 
made available from that which far exceed- 
ed any reason for going after a profit. 

You know, the tax code sort of reminds 
me of Jack Benny’s old Maxwell car—it 
puffs and wheezes and squeaks and squeals 
and gives everybody a lousy ride. I seem to 
remember one time when the Maxwell car 
on the Benny show ran out of gas and Jack 
Benny’s line was, “I don’t understand. The 
gas gauge reads full.” And then it was Roch- 
ester, his sidekick there on the show, who 
answered and says, “Well, it’s painted that 
way.” [Laughter] 

Well, my friends, today we have a Max- 
well car tax code. It’s painted fair and 
simple, but in truth, it’s unfair, unjust, and 
complicated to the point of absurdity. Isn’t 
it time we junked that old heap and got 
ourselves a better model that’s brand new? 

Now, our tax plan calls for us to close 
loopholes and make sure that everybody 
pays his fair share. But this, then, enables us 
to lower the rates across the board for ev- 
eryone. 

Permit me to say a few words right here 
about Social Security. I've been accused— 
oh, boy, have I been accused—of wanting to 
tamper with Social Security more times 
than I’ve had birthdays, and that’s getting 
to be a pretty big number. [Laughter] Well, 
it just ain’t so. As long ago as the 1976 
campaign—I was saying then that correct- 
ing the problems of Social Security must be 
done without reducing the benefits for 
those who are receiving them. I mention 
this, first of all, because I think all of us 
would like to know that nothing in our tax 
plan will affect your Social Security checks 
in any way—period. 
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Now, to return to our tax plan, the corpo- 
rate tax rate will come down. The capital 
gains tax will come down, spurring new in- 
vestment. On personal income taxes, we'll 
replace the present tangle of 14 brackets 
and a top rate of 50 percent with just three 
brackets at 15, 25, and 35 percent. And for 
the majority of Americans, personal taxes 
will not only be simpler but lower. 

With these lower personal, corporate, and 
capital gains tax rates new jobs will be cre- 
ated, new technologies will be developed, 
and living standards will rise. Once again, 
our country will be a land of true opportu- 
nity. And, my friends, isn’t that what we 
want for our children and grandchildren? 

For families, our plan will raise the stand- 
ard deduction for married couples to $4,000 
and nearly double the personal exemption 
of $2,000. And with these measures in 
place, a family of four won’t pay one penny 
in Federal tax on the first $12,000 of its 
earnings. Won’t it be good news when our 
tax code stops punishing families and starts 
giving them a helping hand? 

Now, last weekend on television, a promi- 
nent national figure said that our tax plan 
would hurt the middle class while it bene- 
fited the rich. I finished watching that show 
on the ceiling, looking down. Well, if I may 
use a word that people our age will remem- 
ber, “balderdash.” [Laughter] Now, there 
are some earthier words, but balderdash 
will have to do. [Laughter] As I’ve said, we 
intend to cut personal income tax rates and 
raise deductions and exemptions for the 
family. This means that every group in. 
America will be better off, and anybody 
who tells you otherwise just doesn’t under- 
stand or deliberately doesn’t want to under- 
stand. 

Regarding our proposal to eliminate the 
deduction for State and local taxes, it turns 
out that there’s an important new study by 
the comptroller of the State of New York, 
which ranks certainly near the top among 
States with regard to tax rates. That study 
concludes that under our proposal, taxpay- 
ers in that State would save $588 million a 
year. And that’s the point. If individuals are 
better off, States are better off, and Amer- 
ica is better off. 

And our fair share tax plan includes relief 
for millions of the needy. Under our plan, 
the poor and all blind, elderly, or disabled 


Americans living in poverty or at that pov- 
erty level would be completely removed 
from the Federal tax rolls—not one penny 
of tax to pay. 

The fact is that years of runaway govern- 
ment spending in the seventies produced 
an inflationary binge that threw millions 
into poverty. You remember the Govern- 
ment’s “war on poverty”? Well, sad to an- 
nounce, poverty won. 

Then, our first tax cut took effect and 
ignited one of the strongest economic ex- 
pansions in American history. Between 
1983 and 1984, poverty dropped faster and 
farther than it had in more than a decade. 
Among us senior citizens alone, more than 
400,000 have been lifted out of poverty. 

Now, this experience proves beyond all 
doubt that prosperity isn’t created by big 
government. Prosperity is created by lower 
taxes, less government, and more economic 
growth. 

You know, I mentioned a moment ago 
three tax brackets. I think what I’ve just 
described to you indicates there are really 
going to be in our plan four tax brackets— 
15, 25, 35, and zero. 

But we can make the tax plan, this fair 
tax plan, a reality. But I'll need your help. 
Please spread the word among your neigh- 
bors, and most important, make your views 
known in Washington. Tell folks up there 
that it’s time for a change, and let them 
know that you support and want America’s 
tax plan. 

You know, you and I have lived a good 
part of the history of this nation. And many 
of you, no doubt, are the sons and daugh- 
ters of immigrants who came to this coun- 
try with nothing. Many, like me, were get- 
ting our first jobs during the hard times of 
the Great Depression—began in ’29 and in 
the early ’30s, grew worse. All of us have 
seen what hard work and determination 
can accomplish. All of us know from first- 
hand experience just how much economic 
growth means to this nation. 

To return to my original question of 
what’s best for America, you and I know 
the answer. It’s freedom and opportunity. 

And today we have a chance to give 
these precious gifts to the next generation, 
to our children and grandchildren. Let us 
work to give them the fair share tax. And 
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together, my friends, I know that we can 
succeed 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:44 a.m. at 
the Curtis Hixon Convention Center. The 


forum was sponsored by Americans for Tax © 


Reform. 
Senator Paula Hawkins introduced the 
President. 


United States-China Fishery Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. September 12, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), 
(the Act), I transmit herewith the text of 
the Governing International Fishery Agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China, which was 
signed at Washington on July 23, 1985. 

This agreement is one of a series negotiat- 
ed in accordance with the Act. It is the first 
such agreement to be concluded that incor- 
porates the 1984 amendments to the Act, 
clearly establishing the relationship be- 
tween a foreign nation’s allocations requests 
and its contributions to the development of 
the U.S. fishery in which it is requesting 
allocations. This agreement will further the 
objectives of the Act and will serve to en- 
hance relations between the United States 
and the People’s Republic of China. 

I recommend that the Congress give fa- 
vorable consideration to this agreement at 
an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 12, 1985. 


United States-Poland Fishery 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. September 12, 1985 





To the Congress 2f the United States: 


In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), 
(the Act), I transmit herewith the text of 
the Governing International Fishery Agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of the 
Polish People’s Republic, which was signed 
at Washington on August 1, 1985. 


This agreement is one of a series negotiat- 
ed in accordance with the Act. It is a re- 
negotiated agreement that will allow the 
fisheries relationship between the United 
States and the Polish People’s Republic to 
continue when the agreement currently in 
force expires on December 31, 1985. It in- 
corporates the 1984 amendments to the Act 
that clearly establish the relationship be- 
tween a foreign nation’s allocations requests 
and its contributions to the development of 
the U.S. fishery in which it is requesting 
allocations. This agreement will further the 
objectives of the Act and will permit the 
fishing industries of the United States and 
the Polish People’s Republic to continue 
without interruption the cooperative fishery 
arrangements that have developed since 
the first such agreement was signed with 
the Polish People’s Republic in 1977. 


I recommend that the Congress give fa- 
vorable consideration to this agreement at 
an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 12, 1985. 
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National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 





Nomination of William Robert Graham To 
Be Deputy Administrator. 
September 12, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Robert Graham to 
be Deputy Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. He 
would succeed Hans Michael Mark. 

Mr. Graham is senior associate at R&D 
Associates in Marina Del Ray, CA. He has 
been with R&D Associates since 1971 serv- 
ing as director of computing operations 
(1971-1973); division manager (1973- 
present); and corporate program manager 
(1977-1981). Prior to joining R&D Associ- 
ates, he was a member of the technical 
staff, physics department, at the Rand Corp. 
in 1965-1971; project officer of the Air 
Force Weapons Laboratory in 1962-1965; 
and a member of the technical staff of the 
Hughes Aircraft Corp. Research Laboratory 
in 1961-1962 and 1959-1961. 

Since 1982 he has been serving as Acting 
Chairman of the President’s General Adviso- 
ry Committee on Arms Control and Disar- 
mament. He also serves as a member of the 
Defense Nuclear Agency Scientific Advisory 
Group on Effects and as a consultant to the 
Defense Nuclear Agency. In 1970-1981 he 
served as a consultant to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

He graduated from the California Insti- 
tute of Technology (B.S., 1959) and Stanford 
University (M.S., 1961; Ph.D., 1963). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Mammoth Lakes, CA. He was born June 15, 
1937, in San Antonio, TX. 


Jewish High Holy Days 





Message of the President. 
September 13, 1985 





Rosh Hashanah marks the beginning of 
the year 5746 in the Jewish Calendar. It is 
also the beginning of the Jewish High Holy 
Days, which conclude with the observance 
of Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement. 


This is the most sacred time of the year 
in the Jewish tradition, and it is also a time 
when we are reminded of the depth of our 
Nation’s inheritance from that tradition. 
During this period, members of the Jewish 
community look both forward and back in a 
spirit of repentance. This theme of repent- 
ance is one that all Americans can under- 
stand because it is an inextricable part of 
America’s oldest traditions. The Jewish 
High Holy Days provide us all with an op- 
portunity to reflect on our responsibilities 
toward God and our fellowman and to re- 
solve to do better in the future in meeting 
those responsibilities than we have done in 
the past. 

This time of year also reminds us of the 
close and enduring relationship between 
the United States and Israel. Our two na- 
tions are joined not by the fragile strands of 
temporary interests but rather by the deep 
bonds of our common values. The Jewish 
High Holy Days remind us of the perma- 
nence and depth of those values. As the 
shofar’s call ushers in the new year, let us 
all pray that the values of this season will be 
reflected in our own lives and in the cre- 
ation of a world at peace. 


Ronald Reagan 


The Nation’s Economy 





Statement by the President. 
September 13, 1985 





This morning we have received more 
very encouraging news about our nation’s 
economy. Retail sales for the month of 
August rose sharply, while our standard 
measure for inflation at the producer level 
actually declined. 

Sales for August rose a robust 1.9 percent. 
Much of that gain came from an impressive 
7.8 percent increase in new car sales, and 
other sales categories also showed increases. 

In the midst of this healthy consumer ac- 
tivity, we also saw prices at the wholesale 
level for August fall 0.3 percent while in- 
dustrial production in the manufacturing 
sector rose 0.5 percent, the largest increase 
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in a year. Industrial production overall 
climbed 0.3 percent. 

All of this good news follows a drop in 
our unemployment rate of three-tenths of 1 
percent and the Census Bureau’s announce- 
ment that 1.8 million fewer Americans are 
living in poverty. This is further evidence of 
the miraculous powers of American enter- 
prise. 

If the Congress will help me to control 
domestic spending, to work for freer and 
fairer trade, and to reduce tax rates further 
by passing our fair share tax plan for all 
Americans, then we can reach our goal—we 
can unleash a decade of growth and create 
10 million new jobs in the next 4 years. 


US.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Statement by the President. 
September 13, 1985 





I met today with my senior negotiators to 
the nuclear and space arms talks in 
Geneva—-Ambassadors Max Kampelman, 
John Tower, and Maynard Glitman. I gave 
them my instructions for the third round of 
the negotiations, which begins on Septem- 
ber 19, and discussed with them the pros- 
pects for progress in this round. 

I reiterated to Ambassadors Kampelman, 
Tower, and Glitman my strong desire to 
move with renewed effort to reduce nucle- 
ar arms. Achieving real reductions in both 
strategic and intermediate nuclear forces is 
our overriding objective in Geneva. We 
have placed a number of positive and far- 
reaching proposals on the table for signifi- 
cant and verifiable reductions. Our negotia- 
tors have unprecedented authority for give 
and take in trying to reach these objectives. 
There is no reason why a serious reduction 
process cannot begin promptly, as these nu- 
clear arms exist today and are of consider- 
able concern to both sides. At the same 
time, I have emphasized my desire to 
strengthen the dialog with the Soviets in 
Geneva on the full range of issues involving 
defense and space arms. 

I am hopeful that we may indeed be able 
to move forward in this round. Soviet lead- 
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ers have recently given public indications 
that they may be considering significant nu- 
clear reductions, and we have encouraged 
them to translate this expression into con- 
crete proposals at the negotiating table in 
Geneva. Now is the time for them to spell 
out their intentions; now is the time for 
both sides to move forward. Concrete 
Soviet proposals would get the talks moving 
and would make a positive contribution to 
the intensified U.S.-Soviet dialog which has 
been underway in recent months. 

I am looking forward to my meeting with 
General Secretary Gorbachev in November. 
Arms control will, of course, be one of the 
important parts of our agenda at that meet- 
ing, and progress at the negotiating table in 
Geneva in this round would provide a posi- 
tive, additional stimulus to a productive dis- 
cussion in November. 

As I have stressed before, my administra- 
tion is committed to bringing down dra- 
matically the levels of nuclear arms through 
equitable and verifiable agreements. We 
have made serious proposals, we are pa- 
tient, and we are ready for serious give and 
take. With a comparable Soviet attitude, 
much can be accomplished and soon. 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Paul Freedenberg To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Trade Administration). 
September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul Freedenberg to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Trade 
Administration). He would succeed Law- 
rence J. Brady. 

Since 1981 Mr. Freedenberg has been 
staff director of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Finance and Monetary Policy, U.S. 
Senate Banking Committee. Previously, he 
was minority counsel te the International 
Finance Subcommittee; on the minority 
professional staff of the U.S. Senate Banking 
Committee in 1977-1979; minority counsel, 
U.S. Congress Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, in 1977. 
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He graduated from the University of Illi- 
nois (B.A., 1965) and the University of Chi- 
cago (Ph.D., 1972). He was born February 
17, 1943, in Chicago, IL, and now resides in 
Silver Spring, MD. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 





Nomination of Jeffrey I. Zuckerman To Be 
General Counsel. September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jeffrey I. Zuckerman to be 
General Counsel of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission for a term of 4 
years. He would succeed David L. Slate. 

Since 1984 he has been chief of staff of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. Previously, he was special assistant 
to the Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust 
Division, U.S. Department of Justice, in 
1981-1984 and associate to the law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell in 1974-1981. 

He graduated from the City College of 
New York (B.A., 1969) and Yale Law School 
(J.D., 1972). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Silver Spring, MD. He 
was born January 15, 1950, in New York 
City. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 





Nomination of Joseph A. Grundfest To Be a 
Member. September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph A. Grundfest to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term expiring June 5, 
1990. He would succeed Charles L. Marin- 
accio. 

Since 1984 he has been serving on the 
Council of Economic Advisers as counsel 
and senior economist. Previously, he was an 
associate with the law firm of Wilmer, 
Cutler & Pickering in 1979-1984; consult- 
ant to the firm of Peat, Marwick & Mitchell 


in 1979-1980; and an economist and consult- 
ant to the Rand Corp. in 1973-1979. 

He graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1973) and Stanford University (J.D.). He is 
married and resides in Washington, DC. He 
was born October 8, 1951, in New York 
City. 


Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Review Commission 





Nomination of Ford Barney Ford To Be a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ford Barney Ford to be a 
member of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission for a term of 6 
years expiring August 30, 1990. He would 
succeed Frank F. Jestrab. Upon his confir- 
mation, the President intends to designate 
him as Chairman. 

Since 1983 Mr. Ford has been serving as 
Under Secretary of the Department of 
Labor. He was Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Mine Safety and Health in 1981-1983. 
Previously he was vice president of the 
California Institute for Industrial and Gov- 
ernmental Relations and served as presi- 
dent of the Oilquip Marketing Corp. He 
was chairman and public member of the 
California Occupational Safety and Health 
Appeals Board in 1973-1978; deputy secre- 
tary, California Resources Agency, in 1967- 
1973; executive director and chief consult- 
ant, the Senate Fact Finding Committee on 
Natural Resources, in 1959-1967; associate 
administrative analyst, Joint Legislative 
Committee, in 1955-1959; and an inspector 
with the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. in 1948- 
1955. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia (B.S., 1948) and attended Virginia ° 
Military Institute. He served in the USS. 
Army in 1943-1946. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Woodbridge, VA. 
He was born November 19, 1922, in 
Norton, VA. 
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National Labor Relations Board 





Nomination of James M. Stephens To Be a 
Member. September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James M. Stephens to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the term of 5 years expiring 
August 27, 1990. He would succeed Robert 
P. Hunter. 

Since 1981 Mr. Stephens has been serving 
as labor counsel to the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. Previous- 
ly, he was associate minority labor counsel 
to the House Committee on Education and 
Labor in 1977-1981; an associate in the law 
firm of Roetzel and Andress in Akron, OH, 
in 1973-1977; and law clerk for Judge Leo 
A. Jackson, Ohio Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Appellate District, in Cleveland, OH, in 
1971-1973. 

He graduated from Wittenberg Universi- 
ty (A.B., 1968) and Case Western Reserve 
University (J.D., 1971). He is married, has 
one child, and resides in Arlington, VA. He 
was born September 16, 1946, in Syracuse, 
NY. 


National Science Foundation 





Nomination of William J. Merrell, Jr., To Be 
an Assistant Director (Astronomical, 
Atmospheric, Earth and Ocean Sciences). 
September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William J. Merrell, Jr., to 
be an Assistant Director (Astronomical, At- 
mospheric, Earth and Ocean Sciences) of 
the National Science Foundation. He would 
succeed Floyd James Rutherford. 

Dr. Merrell is presently serving as direc- 
tor of the division of atmospheric and 
marine sciences and associate dean of the 
College of Geosciences at Texas A&M Uni- 
versity. He also serves there as a professor 
in the department of oceanography. Previ- 
ously, he has served at Texas A&M Univer- 
sity as director of the Earth Resources Insti- 
tute of the College of Geosciences (1983- 
1984); associate professor (1981-1985) and 
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deputy department head (1981-1983) of the 
department of oceanography. He was pro- 
gram manager of the Gulf of Mexico Topo- 
graphic Features Synthesis in 1981-1983 
and oceanographer and manager, Climate 
and Coastal Zone Branch Science Applica- 
tions, Inc., in 1979-1980. 

He was with Texas A&M University as 
associate director of the Earth Resources In- 
stitute (1978-1979); assistant to the dean of 
geosciences (1978-1979); deputy sea grant 
director (1977-1978); and lecturer and 
deputy department head, department of 
oceanography (1977-1979). 

He graduated from Sam Houston State 
College (B.S., 1965; M.A., 1967) and Texas 
A&M University (Ph.D., 1971). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Bryan, 
TX. He was born February 16, 1943, in 
Grand Island, NE. 


Republican Elected Women Officials 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon. 
September 13, 1985 





Thank you, and good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the White House. It’s always good 
to see some old friends and have a chance 
to make new ones. And it’s always a pleas- 
ure to be joined by two of the most impor- 
tant women in my life, Nancy and Maur- 
een. 

Well, it may be September, but here in 
Washington it’s been plenty warm until just 
a couple of days ago. We turned this off just 
for this particular—{/aughter|—gathering. 

And these past few weeks, I guess we 
broke the record here for the length of a 
hot spell just a few days ago, before the 
reduction in temperature, and it reminded 
me when I was a kid of our minister one 
hot summer Sunday morning. And he said 
that he was going to keep his sermon short, 
and he did—just seven words. He said: “If 
you think it’s hot now, wait.” [Laughter] 

Well, today Ill follow his example, 
though, I may slip a few more in than 
seven. But I’m sure you’ve heard of our 
plan to overhaul the Federal tax program. 
This is the most burning issue that’s facing 
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the American people, I think, in this 
decade. I’m going to be out on the stump 
all fall bringing our case for tax fairness and 
economic growth to the American people 
and rallying their support. I'll be in many of 
your States, indeed, in many of your com- 
munities. And I’ll be looking for your help, 
because it’s the grassroots level that our tax 
proposal will find the energy, determina- 
tion, and willpower needed to topple the 
status quo. Status quo—that’s Latin for the 
mess we're in. [Laughter] And the present 
system is a mess. 

As State legislators, you don’t need to 
hear about the pleadings of lobbyists, and 
the siren songs of special interests are heard 
in every legislative hall from Capitol Hill 
out through all the 50 States. But this time 
we can work for the special interests of all 
the American people to create a fair and 
equitable tax system, one which will be a 
double boon to the economy because it'll 
both close wasteful loopholes and, at the 
same time, cut tax rates. 

It’s time for Americans to take their 
money out of tax shelters and invest the 
money in America’s future. Every day we 
live with the present tax code, we’re slow- 
ing down economic growth, sacrificing jobs 
that would have been created, unfairly bur- 
dening families, and perpetuating an unjust 
system that only breeds cynicism and re- 
sentment in the American people. 

You know, last week I spoke about tax 
reform at North Carolina State University. 
And talking to those college students 
brought home to me the urgency of this 
issue. The room was electrified with their 
hope and energy and enthusiasm. Believe 
me, having served as a Governor during the 
time of the Vietnam riots and all, when, if I 
went to a campus, they’d burn down a 
building—to see these young people today 
has just made me sure—and I’m glad to tell 
you—the 21st century’s going to be in good 
hands. 

And one of our proudest accomplish- 
ments as Republicans is the way we’ve been 
able to draw more and more young people 
into our ranks. We’ve swept aside the pessi- 
mism and resignation that gripped the 
elected leadership of this country not too 
long ago, and we’ve opened our doors to 
the future. 


Like the American people themselves, we 
Republicans believe that America is still 
young, still vital, and still strong. What 
we’ve accomplished together goes beyond 
words. We’ve backed our words with deci- 
sive and dramatic action. Our 25-percent 
across-the-board tax reduction gave new life 
and sustenance to a spirit of optimism. An 
entrepreneurial renaissance is spreading 
across our land. A powerful economic ex- 
pansion is lifting America out of the devas- 
tation of a decade of high tax policies and 
enabling us to build on a solid base of non- 
inflationary growth. 

Here’s a piece of especially good news. 
The Democratically controlled House Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Fami- 
lies rated all the different tax plans that are 
presently floating around up there on the 
Hill and found that ours was by far the most 
profamily of all of the tax proposals. 

By raising the standard deduction to 
$4,000 for a married couple filing jointly 
and nearly doubling the personal exemption 
to $2,000, we'll make it so that a family of 
four doesn’t pay one penny in Federal 
income tax on the first $12,000 of earnings. 

We're also. giving nonwage-earning 
spouses equal access to IRA’s, those tax de- 
ductible savings accounts. Someone’s got to 
be very brave to suggest that a homemaker 
is not working. But alongside the pension 
reform passed in the last Congress, this will 
go a long way toward alleviating poverty by 
allowing women the means to care for 
themselves in retirement years. 

Another report may be of special interest 
to you as State legislators. Our proposal to 
eliminate the State and local tax deduction 
has been getting a lot of flack from some 
quarters. Well, it turns out that the New 
York State government has a study by its 
own comptroller. It found that under our 
proposal, taxpayers in New York would save 
$588 million a year. So, that’s the point. If 
the individual taxpayers in your States ben- 
efit, your States and localities as a whole 
benefit. 

There’s no logic to fighting tax fairness, to 
fighting a plan that would increase econom- 
ic growth, create more jobs, give families a 
much-needed break, and take the working 
poor off the tax rolls completely. 
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Of course, we still have a job to do in 
Congress getting spending under control. In 
that regard, on the revenue side, I'd like it 
known that I could immediately deposit 
$1.2 billion in cash in the Treasury if Con- 
gress will support this administration’s deci- 
sion to sell Conrail back to the private 
sector, where is belongs. 


I was only a small boy the first time the 
Federal Government tried to run the rail- 
roads. That was during World War I, and it 
was a disaster. If the war’d gone on a little 
longer, I don’t think we’d have had any 
trains left. [Laughter] So, we have an offer 
of that amount already. We can sell, if 
they'll only give the word. As Everett Dirk- 
sen might have said, “A billion here and a 
billion there and pretty soon you're talking 
real money.” 


Some in Congress seem to think they can 
proceed as usual, indiscriminately spending 
taxpayer dollars, and that sooner or later 
they'll all be bailed out with a tax hike. 
Well, for at least 3% years they won't. 
There'll be no tax hike on my watch. 

We Republicans have always looked for 
the long-range solutions, and this tax plan is 
one of those which will be working long 
after we’ve left office. As State legislators, 
you know that programs closer to home are 
more cost-efficient, better planned, and 
offer more assistance. But the gluttonous 
Federal tax system has robbed you of the 
base for local programs. 


We must continue to move this wheel of 
government in the interest of what’s right 
for America. And this is the time for which 
all of us have worked, the moment in which 
we can build a partnership between the 
levels of government with a growing econo- 
my to give America the momentum for the 
next century. And, my friends, I’m con- 
vinced that together we can succeed. 

And now, I’m going to—you know, in the 
business I was always in, you wanted a tag 
line to get off that would be popular— 
[laughter|—appreciated. It is, we’re going 
to have dessert now. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 12:55 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of Roger Dale Semerad To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Employment and 
Training). September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Roger Dale Semerad to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor (Employ- 
ment and Training). He would succeed 
Frank C. Casillas. 

Mr. Semerad is presently serving as exec- 
utive vice president of the Brookings Insti- 
tution. Previously he was chairman and 
president of Semerad Associates, Inc. He 
was executive secretary to the Policy Advi- 
sory Councils of the Republican National 
Committee in 1977-1980; executive direc- 
tor of the Committee on Resolutions of the 
1980 Republican National Convention in 
1979-1980; and a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
in 1976-1979. 

He graduated from Union College (B.A., 
1962). He is married, has one child, and 
resides in Kensington, MD. He was born 
September 9, 1940, in Troy, NY. 


African Development Foundation 





Nomination of Mark L. Edelman To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mark L. Edelman, an As- 
sistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation for a 
term expiring September 22, 1991. This is a 
reappointment. 

Since 1983 Mr. Edelman has been serving 
as the Assistant Administrator for the 
Bureau of African Affairs at the Agency for 
International Development. From 1981 to 
1983, he was Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
Bureau of International Organization Af- 
fairs, at the Department of State. In 1981 
he served as a program analyst, Agency for 
International Development. Mr. Edelman 
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was the legislative assistant to Senator John 
C. Danforth in 1977-1981. In 1975-1976 he 
served as deputy commissioner of adminis- 
tration, office of administration, Jefferson 
City, MO. In 1973-1976 he served as direc- 
tor, division of office of budget, Jefferson 
City, MO. Mr. Edelman was the budget ex- 
aminer, Bureau of the Budget, Office of 
Management and Budget, from 1968 to 
1972. 

Mr. Edelman graduated from Oberlin 
College (B.A., 1965). He did graduate work 
in public administration at George Wash- 
ington University in 1965-1966. He was 
born June 27, 1943, in St. Louis, MO. Mr. 
Edelman is married and currently resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Communications Satellite Corporation 





Nomination of Neal B. Freeman To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Neal B. Freeman to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation until 
the date of the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration in 1988. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1976 Mr. Freeman has been presi- 
dent of Jefferson Communications, Inc., a 
radio-television production and media con- 
sulting firm in Reston, VA. During this 
time, he has also served as consulting 
editor, Washington Post Writers Group, 
1977-1980; contributing editor, the Advo- 
cates, 1977-1979; Washington editor, Na- 
tional Review, 1978-1981; and senior con- 
sultant, ACTION/Peace Corps, 1981. Prior 
to founding Jefferson in 1976, Mr. Freeman 
was for 9 years an executive with the 
Hearst Corp. in New York. In 1967 he 
joined the King Features division of Hearst 
as editor in charge of newspaper relations, 
becoming executive editor in 1968 and di- 
rector of King Features Television Produc- 
tions, Inc., in 1970. From 1972 to 1976, he 
was vice president and editor of the Hearst 
division and responsible for division per- 
formance. 


Mr. Freeman graduated from Yale Col- 
lege (B.A., 1962). He was born July 5, 1940, 
in New York, NY. He is married, has three 
children, and currently resides in Vienna, 
VA. 


National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 





Nomination of Barbara J.H. Taylor To Be a 
Member. September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Barbara J.H. Taylor to be a 
member of the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science for a term 
expiring July 19, 1990. She would succeed 
Gordon M. Ambach. 

Mrs. Taylor was appointed as the U.S. Na- 
tional Commissioner for UNESCO in 1982 
and served as a senior advisor to the United 
States delegation, 22d General Conference 
of UNESCO in Paris, France (1983). She 
also represented the United States at the 
15th General Assembly of the International 
Social Science Council, Paris, France, in 
1983. She is chairman of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution Schools for Under- 
privileged Children. 

She attended the Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service. She is married, 
has one child, and resides in Potomac, MD. 
She was born September 9, 1934, in Provi- 
dence, RI. 


National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of William M. Taylor as a 
Member. September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William M. Taylor to be a 
member of the National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee for a term expiring 
March 15, 1987. He will succeed Taras G. 
Szmagala. 

Since 1982 he has been president of Bill 
Taylor & Associates, Inc., a corporate and 
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governmental relations firm, in Jacksonville, 
FL. Previously he was vice president—sales 
for George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
in 1966-1967. He was superintendent, gen- 
eral agencies, for Peninsular Life Insurance 
Co. in 1964-1966. 

Mr. Taylor attended Arizona State Uni- 
versity. He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Jacksonville, FL. He was born 
May 11, 1923, in Thomasville, GA. 


National Graduate Fellows Program 
Fellowship Board 





Appointment of Barrie S. Ciliberti as a 
Member. September 13, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Barrie S. Ciliberti to be a 
member of the National Graduate Fellows 
Program Fellowship Board for a term of 6 
years. This is a new position. 

Since 1965 he has been a professor at 
Bowie State College. He is also owner of 
Reston Town & County School in Reston, 
VA. He is president of the local chapter of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

He graduated from Ursinus College (B.A., 
1951), Georgetown University (M.A., 1961), 
and Catholic University (Ph.D., 1975). He 
has three children and resides in Rockville, 
MD. He was born July 27, 1936, in Philadel- 
phia, PA. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 7 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Alabama as a result of Hur- 
ricane Elena, beginning on or about Sep- 
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tember 2, which caused extensive property 
damage. 


September 8 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, MD. 


September 9 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—U.S. Ambassador to South Africa 
Herman W. Nickel, who will be return- 
ing to that country carrying a letter 
from President Reagan to President 
Pieter Willem Botha; 

—the NATO Military Committee and 
major NATO commanders; 

—American Jewish leaders, to discuss 
Soviet Jews; 

—the Economic Policy Council, to discuss 
trade policy. 

The President requested the Congress to 

provide the following for fiscal year 1986: 

—Offsetting amendments that would 
enable the Department of Health and 
Human Services to provide an addition- 
al $30.8 million for research into the 
causes of and measures for the preven- 
tion of Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome (AIDS). 

—$20.7 million for the Department of the 
Interior to improve the Minerals Man- 
agement Services’ royalty management 
program, refinance a loan by the Fed- 
eral Financing Bank to the Guam 
Power Authority, and provide for a 
payment to the Alaska Nature Escrow 
Account as required by law. 

—$8.0 million for the Department of Jus- 
tice to provide for the consolidation of 
various offices of the Department in 
the Washington, DC, area. 

The President also proposed amended 
1986 budget requests for the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
the Small Business Administration, and the 
Navajo and Hopi Relocation Commission. 


September 10 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—members of a coalition for tax reform; 





—Senators Robert C. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Strom Thurmond of South Caroli- 
na, Sam Nunn of Georgia, John W. 
Warner of Virginia, Dennis DeConcini 
of Arizona, George J. Mitchell of Maine, 
Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island, and 
Paul S. Sarbanes of Maryland, who re- 
ported on their recent trip to the 
Soviet Union. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Reagan sent a message to President 
José Napoléon Duarte Fuentes of El Salva- 
dor expressing his concern regarding the 
kidnaping of President Duarte’s daughter. 


September 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Prince Sultan Bin Salman al-Saud, the 
Saudi Arabian astronaut who flew on 
board the space shuttle Discovery, and 
Daniel C. Brandenstein, crew com- 
mander of the space shuttle; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss South Africa, trade legis- 
lation, tax reform, and the continuing 
budget resolution; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


September 12 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception for the Republican Eagles in the 
Residence. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Florida as a result of Hurri- 
cane Elena, which caused _ extensive 
damage. 

September 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Intelligence Oversight Board. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 


White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
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nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted September 9 


Patricia Mary Byrne, 

of Ohio, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Deputy Representative of the 
United States of America in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, with the 
rank of Ambassador. 


Alan Lee Keyes, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Gregory J. Newell. 


Natale H. Bellocchi, 

of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Botswana. 





Michael Sotirhos, : 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Jamaica. 


Jean Broward Shevlin Gerard, 

of New York, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Luxembourg. 


Clyde D. Taylor, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Paraguay. 


Roger Kirk, 

of the District of Columbia, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Career Minister, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Socialist 
Republic of Romania. 


Robert G. Houdek, 

of Illinois, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Uganda. 
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Malcolm Richard Wilkey, 

of Texas, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Oriental Republic of Uru- 
guay. 


Elliott Abrams, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Foundation for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 20, 1990, vice Langhorne A. 
Motley. 


David A. Nelson, 

of Ohio, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Sixth Circuit vice a new position 
created by P.L. 98-353, approved July 10, 
1984. 


James L. Ryan, 

of Michigan, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Sixth Circuit vice George Clif- 
ton Edwards, Jr., retired. 


Stephen V. Wilson, 

of California, to be United States District 
Judge for the Central District of California 
vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


Alan H. Nevas, 

of Connecticut, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Connecticut vice a 
new position created by P.L. 98-353, ap- 
proved July 10, 1984. 


David Sam, 
of Utah, to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Utah vice Aldon J. Ander- 
son, retired. 


Stephen M. McNamee, 

of Arizona, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Arizona for the term of 4 
years, vice A. Melvin McDonald, resigned. 


William A. Maddox, 

of Nevada, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Nevada for the term of 4 
years, vice Lamond Robert Mills, resigned. 
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Patrick M. McLaughlin, 

of Ohio, to be United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of Ohio for the term 
of 4 years, vice J. William Petro. 


Roger Hilfiger, 

of Oklahoma, to be United States Attorney 
for the Eastern District of Oklahoma for the 
term of 4 years, vice Gary Loy Richardson, 
resigned. 


Dennis Miles Kass, 
of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, vice Donald L. Dotson. 


Ronald E. Robertson, 

of Virginia, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
vice Juan A. del Real, resigned. 


Marshall Jordan Breger, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Chairman 
of the Administrative Conference of the 


United States for the term of 5 years, vice 
Loren A. Smith. 


Carol Gene Dawson, 

of Virginia, to be a Commissioner of the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission for a 
term of 7 years from October 27, 1985 (re- 
appointment). 


Lawrence J. Jensen, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
vice Jack E. Ravan. 


Jennifer Joy Manson, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
vice Josephine S. Cooper, resigned. 


M. Alan Woods, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a Deputy 
United States Trade Representative, with 
the rank of Ambassador, vice Robert 
Emmet Lighthizer, resigned. 


James P. McNeill, 

of Maryland, to be an Associate Director of 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, vice Fred Joseph Villella. 
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The following-named persons to be Federal 
Maritime Commissioners for the terms 
indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1986: 
Edward V. Hickey, Jr., of Virginia, vice 
Alan Green, Jr., resigned. 


For the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1987: 
Francis J. Ivancie, of Oregon, vice Robert 
Setrakian, resigned. 


William R. Barton, 

of Virginia, to be Inspector General, Gener- 
al Services Administration, vice Joseph A. 
Sickon, resigned. 


Craig C. Black, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 1990, vice 
David V. Ragone, term expired. 


Charles L. Hosler, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
National Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, for the remainder of the term 
expiring May 10, 1988, vice John H. Moore. 


Roger A. Yurchuck, 

of Ohio, to be a Director of the Securities 
Investor Protection Corporation for a term 
expiring December 31, 1987 (reappoint- 
ment). 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Public Diplomacy for the terms in- 
dicated: 


For a term expiring April 6, 1988: 
Herbert Schmertz, of New York (reap- 
pointment). 
For a term expiring July 1, 1988: 
Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., of Virginia (reap- 
pointment). 


E. Robert Wallach, of California (reap- 
pointment). 


Anne E. Brunsdale, 
of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the United States International Trade 
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Commission for the term expiring June 16, 
1993, vice Veronica A. Haggart, resigned. 


Richard H. Francis, 

of Virginia, to be President of the Solar 
Energy and Energy Conservation Bank, 
vice Joseph S. Bracewell. 


Raymond D. Lett, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, vice C.W. McMillan, resigned. 


Raymond D. Lett, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, vice C.W. McMillan. 


Winston Lord, 

of New York, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the People’s Republic 
of China. 


Sidney Lovett, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the United States In- 
stitute of Peace for a term of 2 years expir- 
ing January 19, 1987 (new position). 


John Norton Moore, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the United States Institute of 
Peace for a term of 4 years expiring January 
19, 1989 (new position). 


Richard John Neuhaus, 
of New York, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the United States Institute of 
Peace for a term of 2 years expiring January 
19, 1987 (new position). 


James W. Spain, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Democratic Socialist Repub- 
lic of Sri Lanka, and to serve concurrently 
and without additional compensation as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Maldives. 
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Helen Marie Taylor, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Humanities for a term expir- 
ing January 26, 1990, vice Mary Beth 
Norton, term expired, to which position she 
was appointed during the recess of the 
Senate from June 29, 1984, until July 23, 
1984. 


Charles A. Trabandt, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission for a term 
expiring October 20, 1988, vice Georgiana 
H. Sheldon, term expired. 


W. Bruce Weinrod, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Institute of Peace for a term of 2 
years expiring January 19, 1987 (new posi- 
tion). 


Submitted September 11 


Nicholas Tsoucalas, 
of New York, to be a Judge of the United 
States Court of International Trade, vice 
Nils A. Boe, retired. 


Laurence H. Silberman, 

of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit, vice a new position created 
by P.L. 98-353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Henry T. Wingate, 

of Mississippi, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Mississip- 
pi, vice a new position created by P.L. 98- 
353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Paul N. Brown, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Eastern District of Texas, vice a new 
position created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 
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Alan A. McDonald, 

of Washington, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Washing- 
ton, vice a new position created by P.L. 98- 
353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Roy C. Hayes, Jr., 

of Michigan, to be United States Attorney 
for the Eastern District of Michigan for the 
term of 4 years, vice Leonard R. Gilman, 
deceased. 


Submitted September 12 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the United States Sentencing Com- 
mission for the time being and for the 
terms indicated, subject to the conditions 
prescribed by Public Law 98-473 of Octo- 
ber 12, 1984, as amended (new positions): 


For terms of 2 years: 


Stephen G. Breyer, of Massachusetts. 
Paul H. Robinson, of New Jersey. 


For terms of 4 years: 
Michael K. Block, of Arizona. 


Helen G. Corrothers, of Arkansas. 
George E. MacKinnon, of Maryland. 


For terms of 6 years: 
Ilene H. Nagel, of Indiana. 
William W. Wilkins, Ir., of South Carolina. 


William W. Wilkins, Jr., 

of South Carolina, to be Chairman of the 
United States Sentencing Commission (new 
position). 


Esther Kratzer Everett, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Women’s Educa- 
tional Programs for a term expiring May 8, 
1987, vice Marie Sheehan Muhler, term ex- 
pired. 
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Released September 61 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on recent economic trends— 
by Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers 


Fact sheet: 
Indicators of real economic activity 


Released September 7 


Fact sheet: 
Section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on U.S. international trade— 
by Clayton Yeutter, U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive 


Released September 9 


Fact sheet: 
Economic sanctions against South Africa 


Statement by the President: 
Economic sanctions against South Africa 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on U.S. actions regarding eco- 
nomic sanctions against South Africa—by 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz 


Released September 10 
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Nomination of Nicholas Tsoucalas to be a 
Judge of the United States Court of Interna- 
tional Trade 


1 These releases were not received in time 
for inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Announcement: 
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United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Laurence H. Silberman to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the District 
of Columbia Circuit 
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United States District Judge for the South- 
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States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
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Press briefing following the President’s 
meeting with the Republican congressional 
leadership to discuss South Africa, trade leg- 
islation, tax reform, and the continuing 
budget resolution—by House Minority 
Leader Robert H. Michel 


Released September 12 


Advance text: 
Remarks to a senior citizens forum on tax 
reform in Tampa, FL 
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Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
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issue. 
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